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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


KAR one 
v & Lic 


Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service. . . 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. wLB-1,. 


See \Vicginia Mt beta pre inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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For the newest information and research 
ublished in pamphlet form. Covers science, 
a es education and dozens of other topics. 











VERTICAL FILE 
FADER: =n 
* Gormerly Vertical File Serice Catalog 


The Vertical File Index is a monthly publication with 
annual cumulations, listing all pamphlets, booklets, leaf- 
lets, and even mimeographed material. It is insurance 
against missing the great amount of invaluable and 
unique information which frequently appears in pamphlet 
form only. 


On the average, 1/3 of the roughly 400 titles 
indexed in each monthly issue can be obtained 
FREE; while others are available at low cost. \t 
is indispensable for modern research in every facet of 
education, business, science, publishing, law, health, gov- 
ernment, library science and many other fields. Espe- 
cially recommended for junior and high school, college, 
public, business, and research libraries. 


Sold as a Direct Purchase at $5.00 
($6.00 outside U.S. and Canada) 
No Longer Available on the Service Basis 
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INTRODUCES 


of ' A NEW LINE OF 


“LONG-LIFE” 
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Israel 


By GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI 


Author of 
Life of Christ and Paul the Apostle 


Translated by Clement Della Penta 
and Richard T. A. Murphy 
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Giuseppe Ricciotti, the internationally 
renown Oriental historian, records in this 
incomparable two volume work the story 
of Israel and its people from the very 
beginnings up to the final revolt in the 
year 130 A.D. 


Enthusiastically accepted in its Euro- 
pean editions by scholars and readers of 
many nationalities and faiths for its 
factual, sympathetic approach, History of 
Israel is the only work of its kind in 
English to: 
ont . “Long-Life’’ Fibre Guides . . . they're extra 
Utilize the most recent findings of strong and durable, won't dog-ear or break, and 
modern archaeology into its writing; they're washable, too! The catalog guides are 
Lend true value to the influence of made purposely thinner so that they're easy to 

type, save space and still retain their ed 
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people upon their history; these guides will outlast ordinary guides and 


Integrate many illustrations to give the save you money in the long run. 

reader accurate ideas of the country, 

customs, and glories of the Jews. AVAILABLE FOR: 

In a most comprehensive yet readable % CATALOG GUIDES 
manner, it traces the trials and triumphs Blank Tab Guides, choice of 1/2, 1/3 and 
of the Jewish people from Abraham, 1/5 cut tabs. Alphabetic Guides, 25 

. Divisions A-Z and 120 divisions A-Z. 

through all the Patriarchs, through the Shelf List Guides, sets of 10 or 100. 
conquests, to the final destruction of the 
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The Vatican Manuscript Depository 


FEW YEARS AGO, Father Lowrie J. Daly, pro- 
fessor of history at St. Louis University, re- 
quested the university's librarian, the Reverend 
Joseph P. Donnelly, to obtain microfilm copies of 
the manuscripts in the Vatican Library. This re- 
uest may have sounded as fantastic to Father 
nnelly as it would to the average librarian; such 
audacity even to dream of such a project. But 
Father Daly is not a man who is easily sidetracked 
from a scholarly objective. Librarian Donnelly 
therefore reasoned, ““Why not?” and proceeded to 
make discreet inquiries as to the feasibility of 
undertaking an enormous task that might cost a 
fortune and would surely call for diplomatic nego- 
tiations of a delicate nature. 

There were two bona fide reasons for urging the 
establishment of a microfilm depository at St. Louis 
University. Such a depository oud provide for 
the safeguarding and preservation of all the knowl- 
edge recorded in the Vatican manuscripts, and it 
would facilitate scholarship and research in this 
country. Would these be sufficient to win the ap- 
proval and authorization of the Vatican? Appar- 
ently the president of St. Lovis University felt that 
they would. Accordingly, he forwarded the pro- 
posals and recommendations. The protocol fol- 
lowed by the Jesuit fathers in obtaining the consent 
of the Pope has not been determined. Suffice it to 
say, the officials of St. Louis University soon heard 
that His Holiness Pope Pius XII ‘would receive 
favorably” a petition for authorization to microfilm 
the manuscripts of the Vatican Library. 

The estimated cost of the microfilming was ex- 
ceedingly high and as yet no money was in sight. 
The proposition was referred to the Knights of 
Columbus. In July 1951, after due consideration 
by the supreme d of directors of this benevolent 
society, a fund amounting to $140,000 was appro- 
priated, and the project was thus assured. It was 
decided that a board of managers, to be known as 
the Knights of Columbus Foundation, should be 
appointed to supervise the work of microfilming 
and to maintain and manage the depository. The 
initial trustees of this foundation are the president 
of St. Louis University, the two priests who initi- 
ated the idea, and two laymen, representing the 
Knights of Columbus. Accomplishments to date 
attest the fine spirit of cooperation that exists be- 
tween the officials of the Vatican Library and the 
foundation trustees on this side of the Atlantic. 
The approbation of His Holiness, Pius XII, has 
naturally added to the enthusiasm of everyone en- 
gaged in the project of photographing 10,000,000 
and more individual manuscript sheets. 

The Vatican Library is divided into three major 
collections: the archives, housing official church 
documents; the reference library; and the manu- 
script collections. Only the manuscript collections 
are being microfilmed for the American depository. 





Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Even so, this will entail the copying of more than 
42,000 codices. Naturally, some of the manuscripts 
of the Vatican do not promise to be useful to 
scholars. These are not being photographed. Con- 
sequently, the depository will not be exhaustive, 
but to all intents and purposes it will be so nearly 
complete that a scholar may confidently count upon 
finding everything he will ever require. 

During a visit to St. Louis University last sum- 
mer these facts were learned. The microfilm de- 
nage library is a reality. More than 450,000 
eet of microfilm have been delivered, cataloged, 
and filed for use. Presently the depository is tem- 
porarily housed in a spacious air-conditioned room 
in the main building of the university. With the 
help and guidance Pj an experienced curator, many 
scholars are hard at work exploring the vast re- 
sources now made available to them. The deposi- 
tory room is as neat and tidy as the generator room 
of an electric power house. Everything is in the 
right place; reels of microfilm are housed in espe- 
cially designed steel cabinets, and the battery of 
reading machines at the far end of the room ap- 
pears to be in constant use. 

The rules and regulations of the Vatican Library 
prevail at the depository. Anyone doing scholarly 
work necessitating the use of Vatican manuscripts 
is cordially welcomed. The cataloging rules of the 
Vatican Library are carefully followed at the foun- 
dation’s depository. Patrons of the depository have 
the use of positive microfilms. The negatives of 
all the films will be kept in storage for protection. 

Essential reference tools are on file in the deposi- 
tory. There is a microfilm copy of the Vatican's 
basic catalog, which consists of 200 handwritten 
volumes. 

Many of the precious documents in the Vatican 
Library consist of illuminated manuscripts. Their 
beauty is lost in the production of black and white 
microfilms. To offset this loss, Father Donnelly 
had the foresight to procure a splendid selection 
of over 5,000 colored slides that will be useful in 
illustrating the transcendent beauty of many of the 
Vatican's treasures. 


The establishment of the Vatican manuscript 
depository, in microfilm, at St. Louis University is 
unquestionably one of the most significant events 
in the annals of American librarianship. Such a 
depository deserves the finest quarters. St. Louis 
University will take care of this matter. Ground 
was recently broken on the St. Louis University 
campus for an attractive new library building that 
is to be known as the Pius XII Memoria! Library, 
which will honor in an appropriate manner a Pope 
who has been zealous in the preservation of the 
Vatican Library and has given to America a re- 
search facility that will be an eternal boon to schol- 
arship. This well planned building will not only 
provide adequate space for the St. Louis University 
collections now embracing more than 600,000 vol- 
umes in all fields of learning, but will also become . 
the home of the cherished Vatican microfilm de- 
pository. 
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Introducing...the All-New Gaylord Magazine Protectors 


Pidtighie a magazine pro- 
tector of smooth, satiny Vinyl 
Plastic that is twice as thick and 
five times tougher than those of 
the old style. Gaylords’ new Vinyl 
Plastic magazine protectors offer 
these outstanding advantages, 
yet they are extremely flexible 
and will not become brittle or 
crack, 


Edged in red Vinyl Plastic 
binding with red metal corners 
and a matching red center rod, 
they reflect today’s color trend. 
Magazines get maximum display 
and protection. Available in 17 
sizes. In stock for immediate 
shipment. 






Extremely flexible. 
Will not crack. 














Prices start ct only $1.10 
for Readers’ Digest size. 


lord Bros.in«. 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 
Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 


Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
January titles, ready late Dec., $2.50 each: 


BUT LOVE WANTS ALL by Joan Garrison 
In an Arizona railroad town, a young girl has 
to choose between two men—one charming 
and irresponsible; the other sober and serious. 


TRIP TO THE MOON by Carol Holliston 
A Kansas prairie girl, searching for a long- 
lost cousin, finds the fugitive in the most 
unexpected place of all. 

ONE WAS GLAMOROUS by Bennie C. Hall 
A girl from Hollywood finds romantic ad- 
venture amid the danger and the Arabian 
Nights splendor of Egypt today. 

VIGILANTE OF ALDER GULCH 

by Hugh Pendexter 
Bold robberies and mighty pursuit, as a tor- 
rent of gold poured across the Western wild- 
erness in 1864. 

BULLET PROOF by W. F. Bragg 
Renegade whites stir up the brooding hostility 
of the Indians, and violence threatens the 
peace of the West. 

BETTER OFF DEAD by R. ‘M. Laurenson 
The bride was so beautiful. Her housewarm- 
ing was so merry—until she was murdered! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











SLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 


TRAN 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. LOCKBAR METAL PARTS, 
IRREMOVABLE SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS. FOR VERTICAL 


AHard-back 
Challenger Ginders 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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Ohio Medals, awarded annually to Ohio authors, 
have been presented for books in the following 
fields: religion—Christianity and the Problems of 
History by Roger L. Shinn; history—Grant and His 
Generals by Clarence Edward Macartney; biography 
—The Hills Are Strong by Rollo Walter Brown; 
children’s literature—Tinker's Tim and the 
Witches by Bertha C. Anderson; lexicography— 
Webster's New World Dictionary of the American 
Language. 

The International Fantasy Award was presented 
to Theodore Sturgeon for his book, More Than 
Human. Runner-up was Alfred Bester for his book, 
The Demolished Man. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The establishment of a memorial scholarship in 
honor of Helen S. Carpenter was announced today 
by the New York City School Librarians Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this scholarship is to provide 
professional training for librarians through a re- 
volving loan fund giving financial assistance to 
persons anywhere in the country interested in pre- 
paring themselves for school library work. 

The first award will be made for the spring 1955 
term. Applicants must be not more than 35 years 
of age, enrolled or accepted at a recognized library 
school and preparing for school library work. Fur- 
ther information and application blanks may be 
obtained from Augusta Boal, 333 East 41st Street, 
New York 17: Applications are due by January 10 
for the spring award, and by May 15 for the winter 
term. Contributions to this fund may be sent to 
the chairman at the above address. 


Three full tuition scholarships are being offered 
at the Drexel School of Library Science for the 
academic year 1955-1956. These are available to 
students matriculating in the full-time course lead- 
ing to the master’s degree. Applicants must be 
American citizens who give evidence of high aca- 
demic records at approved colleges or universities, 
and who have need for financial aid. Applicants 
should apply to the Dean of the School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, be- 
fore April 1, 1955. Scholarship information for 
foreign students will also be obtainable. 


Nominations are now being sought for the 1955 
award of the Margaret Mann Citation. Librarians 
who have made a distinguished contribution to our 
profession through cataloging and classification are 
eligible. The contribution may have been through 
publication of significant professional literature, 
participation in professional cataloging associa- 
tions, or valuable contributions to practice in in- 
dividual libraries. The nominees must be members 


(Continued on page 344) 
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HE WENT UP IN A JET...AND 
He turns to The Book of Knowledge to see [ AM E D N 


how a jet flies. Suddenly, caught by the 


narrative style and the vivid pictures, | N A N 
he reads on. . . and on. Soon, the mind : 
that wondered idly about airplanes is E LEV A OD BK 
humming with facts about eievators.. . 
and another youngster is on his way 

to becoming a reader. 


Primarily, of course, The Book of Knowledge is 
an accurate and modern reference work .. . 

its 20 volumes covering 7,600 pages, over 12,700 
pictures, more than 40,000 alphabetically 
arranged index references and cross-references, 
and 1,850 fact index entries. BUT, because 

its material is arranged to think the way the 
child does . . . this unique reference work 
actually makes children want to read. Put into 
everyday use, The Book of Knowledge has 
proved a valuable ally in libraries everywhere. 
Is ii at work for you? Write today for full 
information on the newest edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
— ’s largest publisher of encyclopedias = Peipe 50 sets 
Americana, Grolier E; 


Richards Topteol Encyclopedia’ Lands and Reale, The Hook of ot of Popular Sah Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 
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Difference! 


BOOK-AID 
CLOTH TAPE 


(TM) 







There Is 





Stronger adhesive 
bond — will 
not bleed 







More economical too — supplied in 
va" variations up to 4” in width. 


See Bro-Dart Catalog for Prices— Send for FREE 
booklet “Modern, Simplified Book Repair’’. 


ra bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 








LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
65 EAST ALPINE STREET NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO SEPULVEDA BL * LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 








“Eeny, 


meeny, miney”™ 


No one picks a college that way, but to help 

your high school seniors get the facts 

together when they need them, MADEMOISELLE’s 
January issue, now on the newsstands, presents 
It’s a Wonderful College: 

all about the small college; colleges for 

language study; “the best college 

for me” (by 16 students on 16 campuses). 
Available as reprints: 

College, Whether to Go, Where to Go (13 pp.) 
The Best College for you (12 pp.) 

plus... profiles of Agnes Scott, Mills, Radcliffe, 
Bennington, Iowa State and the uni- 

versities of Denver, Michigan and North Carolina. 
All reprints 10c each. 

Send to College and Careers 


Mademoiselle 





575 Madison Avenue, New Yori 22, New York 
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(Continued from page 342) 

of the division but they may be nominated by any 
librarian or ALA Bae, Ba 

All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which recommendation is based, 
not later than the first of February, to the chairman 
of the Margaret Mann Citation committee: Bertha 
Bassam, Director, Library School, University of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor Street W., Toronto, Canada 


The Mountain Plains Library Association has 
created six loan funds for the use of librarians in 
the seven-state mountain plains area. Under the 
funds’ provisions, qualified persons may borrow 
7 to $200 for a period of not more than one year 

ter the borrower completes the period of library 
school stated in his loan fund application. For in- 
formation, address H. Dean Stallings, Librarian, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


October 28. HERBERT GORMAN, novelist and poet, 
biographer of James Joyce; near Hughsonville, 
New York. 
October 31. Grace LEVERETT ALDRICH, librarian 
of the Horace Mann School for Girls of Teachers 
College, Columbia University for seventeen years 
until her retirement in 1946; in Bennington, Ver 
mont; of a heart attack; seventy. Miss Aldrich had 
served earlier as children’s librarian at the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; as children’s 
and school librarian at the Madison, Wisconsin, 
Free Public Library; and as school librarian of the 
Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, N.J. 
November 6. GARET GARRETT, writer on financial, 
economic, and political topics; from the effects of a 
stroke suffered several weeks ago; in Atlantic City 
New Jersey; seventy-six. Born EDWARD PETER 
GarrRETT, he served for a time as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post's editorial writer in chief and as editor 
of American Affairs. Apart from his numerous 
magazine articles, Mr. Garrett's works included 
such books as Where the Money Grows, A Time 
Is Born, and The Wild Wheel. 
November 6. HARRY LANDON, author; managing 
editor of the Watertown, New Y ork, Daily Times; 
in Watertown; sixty-two. Mr. Landon, whose latest 
book was Bugles of the Border, wrote widely of 
the history of northern New York State. 
November 14. A. Hyatr VERRILL, author, illus- 
trator, naturalist, and explorer; in Chiefland, Flor- 
ida; eighty-three. Mr. Verrill was the author of 
one hundred five books, including adventure sub 
jects, natural history, travel, and books for boys 
Among them are: Old Civilizations of the Neu 
World, Perfumes and Spices, The Real Americans 
November 15, CHARLES WESLEY Woop, news- 
paper man and author; former staff member of 
Forbes magazine and Collier's; in Brooklyn, New 
York; seventy-four. 
November 16. Eva M. KRiSTOFFERSEN, librarian 
of the Hartford, Connecticut, Medical Society Li- 
brary. An author of children’s books, Mrs. (Mag- 
nus K.) Kristoffersen had served on the staffs of 
the New York Public Library, Dickinson College 
Library, and Girard College Library 
November 18. FREDERICK COYKENDALL, chairman 
of the trustees of Columbia University; in New 
York City; eighty-one. A bibliophile and book 
(Continued on page 356) 
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CUT REBINDING COSTS 

e Lengthen life of books 

e Cushion Binding 

e Waterproof books 

e Prevent tearing of spines 


INCREASE CIRCULATION 


interest 


If you are not yet using Plasti-Kleer 
Book Jacket Covers, be sure to write for 
@ sample cover and descriptive liter- 
ature, and Bro-Dart’s catalog of other 
items. 





IN YOUR LIBRARY 
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PLASTI-KLEER, Book Jacket Covers 


CUT PROCESSING TIME 


e Eliminate lacquering of books 

e Use call number labels (instead 
of hand lettering of spines) 

e No cutting and pasting in of 
synopsis 


e Use publisher's jacket, attract readers . . . vary reader's 


e Keep books new-looking longer 
e Add color and brightness to library 


(ah bro- dart 
JUSTRI 


Debese: mem VICE werrweeery 


LPINE STREET «+ fF 


VEDA BLVL 
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Ralph Binody 


IHE LITERARY HISTORY of Ralph Moody di- 

verges somewhat from the familiar pattern of 
the lives of so many of our successful writers. 
There was no particular literary tradition in the 
long line of his Scotch-English forbears; no clearly- 
defined early urge to set his thoughts before the 
public; the story of occasional short pieces pub- 
lished amid a stream of rejection slips, culminating 
in final recognition, is not his story. His ancestors 
were New England educators and ministers for the 
most part. He never published a line anywhere 
prior to his first novel, and his youth was devoted 
entirely to the physical necessities of keeping body 
and soul together. But in his late maturity he 
realized that he had a story worth the telling, and, 
not without some formal preparation, he wrote a 
series of straightforward autobiographical novels 
which have been uniformly successful. 

Ralph Owen Moody was born December 16, 
1898, in Rochester, New Hampshire, to Mary 
Gould Moody and Charles O. Moody. His father 
was a farmer whose affliction with tuberculosis 
forced the family to move to Colorado when Ralph 
was eight years old. Readers of Moody’s first two 
novels will be familiar with the family’s life in 
the new surroundings, a day-to-day account told 
from the point of view of the boy himself in Little 
Britches and Man of the Family. 


Despite the ingenuity and resourcefulness of his 
father, the farm failed and the family moved into 
Littleton, Colorado, when Ralph was about eleven. 
Soon after, as the result of an accident, the elder 
Moody, aged thirty-seven, died of pneumonia, leav- 
ing Ralph, as the oldest boy, the man of the family. 

ter a year or so, Mrs. Moody brought her three 
sons and three daughters back to Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, where Ralph completed his formal educa- 
tion through the eighth grade of grammar school, 
before joining his maternal grandfather on his farm 
in Maine—the period of the author's life covered in 
his latest novel, The Fields of Home. 


In spite of his diversified farming experience 
and his mastery of farming techniques, Ralph 
Moody was not destined to be a farmer himself. 
He abandoned the land in 1921, he says, because 
his wife-to-be—Edna Hudgins, whom he married 
on January 25, 1922—was determined to raise her 
family (they now have three children—Charles, 
Edna, and Andrew) in the city. He completed his 
high school studies in the evening and continued 
his education in university extension classes. 

Moody’s original incentive to write was a result 
of his desire to emulate the expressive power of the 
authors from whose works his mother read to her 
family during his childhood. “When I was twenty- 
one,” he stated, “I got a diary as a birthday present 
and I wrote in it that I was going to work as hard 
as I could, save fifty thousand dollars by the time 
I was fifty, and then start writing.”’ True to his 
word, he did start writing on the night of his 
fiftieth birthday. 

His intention was to collect a series of reminis- 
cences of his youth as the basis of an article directed 
to the young people of our time. After three 
months of writing in spare moments, he showed 
the manuscript to a college professor for advice and 
criticism. The professor sent the copy to the W. W. 
Norton Company in New York who advised that 
the “article” might work out very nicely as a novel 
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ve 


if its author could cut it down from 150,000 to 
70,000 words. After six months of hard labor, the 
manuscript of Little Britches was ready for the 
press. It appeared in 1950. 

An analysis of the reviews of Moody's first book 
suggests a classification of readers into three groups 
depending upon their attitudes toward rural life. 
Some may agree with the Herald Tribune reviewer 
who tempers his admiration of Little Britches by 
noting that “The author's simplicity is sometimes 
precious and he pushes primitiveness pretty hard.” 
Others may join the Christian Science Monitor re- 
viewer who found the novel “a gallant book from 
the first sentence to the last.” The middle-roaders 
will probably align themselves with the Saturday 
Review, which said, “You can call this book re- 
gionalism or you can forget there is such a thing 

. either way you will get satisfaction.” 

With the publication of Man of the Family 
(1951) and The Fields of Home (1953), the re- 
viewers generally turned their attention from the 
atmosphere of the stories to the stories themselves. 
The Herald Tribune found that in Man of the 
Family “Mr. Moody remembers, and can put on 
paper, the terrifying passion of a small boy's heart, 
where . . . every victory and every disappointment 
is... overwhelming.” Concerning Fields of Home, 
the San Francisco Chronicle wrote, “the description 
of the boy and the old man, and how the two grew 
in understanding of each other, shows the author's 
gift for character portrayal.” 

Ralph Moody is an executive in a large chain of 
restaurants. In his office he has a “restaurant desk” 
and a “play desk”—the “play” one being his writ- 
ing desk. Moody's first three books were chosen by 
book clubs. The popular response to his books is 
indicated by the ten thousand favorable letters he 
had received as of June 1954—and only four un- 
favorable ones. Moody's recreations are riding, 
golf, and sculpture; he is a Republican, and a 
Methodist. Active in the San Francisco Union 
League Club, California Writers’ Club, and Cali- 
fornia Authors’ Guilde, he gives his favorite author 
as Shakespeare. H. A. Harvey 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA VOLUMES 


Widely accepted as a basic requisite; double-starred as especially recommended 
in Wilson’s Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, these 15 magnificent 
volumes reveal the vast panorama of America’s progress through 11,500 
interesting and historically accurate pictures linked together by clear, informative 
text. 

$110 for the complete series. $8 per volume. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


One authority has declared: "With the development of film- 
strips telling the story of THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, it is 
pessible to use even more effectively the well documented 
story of American history and the development of our Country 
from its earliest stages." 


This new series of 30 documentary filmstrips, of the highest quality, created by 
Yale University Press Film Service, reveals a wealth of authentic source material 
from THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA and elsewhere, selected and organized 
by distinguished specialists in history and education. Each filmstrip is 
accompanied by a professionally written, illustrated Teacher’s Guide. 


. The Story of the American Indian *16. Union and Reconstruction 
. European Explorers Discover a New World *17. The Age of Reform 
. Spain Establishes a Great Empire *18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 
. The Rise. and Fall of New France 19. Communication in the United States 
. The English Colonies in North America 20. Transportation in the United States 
. Life in Colonial America 21. The Growth of American Education 
. Patriots and Minutemen 22. The Story of American Sport 

The Thirteen Colonies Win Independence 23. The American Spirit in Literature 
. Free Americans Establish a New Nation 24. Tht Story of American Painting 
. The Young Nation and Foreign Affairs 25. The American Spirit in Architecture 
. Westward to the Mississippi 26. The Story of Iron and Steel 
. Winning the Far West 27. The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 
. Early Americans on the High Seas 28. The Story of the Factory 
. California, Texas and the Mexican War 29. The Growth of American Democracy 
. Slavery and the War Between the States 30. The Rise of America as a World Power 


* The first 18 are now ready. Preparation is well advanced on Units 19-30. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


This famous series, in 56 volumes, tells the complete story of our Nation and 
its people from the Days of the Red Man to the end of World War II. Acclaimed 
as “the best in American historical literature”, they successfully combine a high 
degree of absorbing interest with the highest standards of scholarship. 
Professionally indexed for easy reference and, like the PAGEANT, double- 
starred as especially recommended in Wilson. 


$154.00 for the complete series. $2.75 per volume. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Louise Hall 


H*® CAREER AS AN AUTHOR of juveniles firmly 
established, Louise Hall Tharp has applied 
her literary talent, with notable success, to the 
writing of adult biographies. The Peabody Sisters 
of Salem attracted wide popular and critical atten- 
tion in 1950 and received the Educator's Award of 
$1,000 granted biennially by the professional educa- 
tion sorority Delta Kappa Gamma for ‘the most 
significant contribution to education by a woman.” 
Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary Peabody 
brought new laurels: the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s citation as “the most important book of 
1953,” one “that will remain a classic for genera- 
tions.” 

Born June 19, 1898, in Oneonta, New York, Mrs. 
Tharp is a New Englander by heritage, thoroughly 
at home in the background depicted in her books. 
Her father, Newton Marshall Hall, a Congrega- 
tional minister and writer of religious works, was 
of New Hampshire birth and ancestry; her mother, 
Louise Buffum (Varney) Hall, was a state of 
Maine Quaker of Salem ancestry. Mrs Hall died 
young and Louise, an only child, was brought up in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in her father’s quiet 
home—"a writer's workshop.” Her formal school- 
ing at the Springfield Classical High School and the 
Boston School of Fine Arts was followed by two 
years of study and travel in Europe. 

In 1925 Louise Marshall Hall married Carey 
Edwin Tharp, a Texan. As a wife and mother 
the Tharps have two sons—she gave up art as a 
profession. “My original intention,” she says, “was 
to be an illustrator, but I found I could combine 
homemaking with writing, while art remains an 
avocation.”” She started writing as a magazine edi- 
tor and columnist for the Girl Scouts, an organiza- 
tion she has served in many capacities over the 
years. 

Discovering that her small sons could find no 
reading matter they liked, Mrs. Tharp proceeded to 
write books for them. Her first efforts were novels 
set in early Connecticut: Lords and Gentlemen 
(1940), a boy's adventures (including capture 
by Indians) as a New England pioneer; Tory 
Hole (1940), a story of the Revolution; and Six- 
pence for Luck (1941), a tale about a captain's 
children involving smugglers and buried treasure. 
Subsequent books appealed to more mature readers. 
Down to the Sea (1942), subtitled “A Young 
People’s Life of Nathaniel Bowditch, the Great 
American Navigator,” tells of the author of the 
“seaman’s bible” of navigation. Champlain, North- 
west Voyager (1944) is a biographical novel. A 
Sounding Trumpet (1944) is the biography of the 
author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
Julia Ward Howe. Company of Adventurer: 
(1946) gives an account of the Hudson's Bay 
Company and its place in Canadian history. These 
books have been welcomed not only by young read- 
ers but by librarians and teachers for their swift 
action, readable style, and sound historical founda- 
tion. Also in the juvenile field, Mrs. Tharp has 
published stories in Target and Child Lite. 

For her first adult book Mrs. Tharp chose as her 
subject the sisters who aroused her curiosity when 
she found references to them in Van Wyck Brooks’ 
Flowering of New England. Finding little in print 
about them, she undertook the necessary research 
and wrote the book herself. The Peabody Sisters of 
Salem chronicles the lives of Elizabeth, who figured 
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so prominently in the educational, intellectual, and 
literary currents of nineteenth century America; of 
Mary, who became the second wife of the educator 
Horace Mann; and of Sophia, who married 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. A 1950 Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, the biography was praised for its 
scholarship, literary charm, and psychological in- 
sight. 

In her research on the Peabody family, Mrs 
Tharp was touched by the warmth and humanity of 
Horace Mann as revealed in his letters. Using a 
mass of previously unpublished documents, she 
wrote Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary Pea 
body, the story of the personal life and illustrious 
career of the champion of public schools. Mrs 
Tharp’s style and her evocation of character and 
locale received the general approbation of critics 
among them M. A. De Wolfe Howe, who found 
as he stated in his New York Times review, that 
she had shed “fresh light upon . . . [Mann's] time 
and had “delved deep and fruitfully into unexplored 
sources.” The book was selected in 1953 by the 
Christian Herald Book Club and the Atlantic 
Monthly Book Club and was listed as one of the 
fifty notable books of the year by the Public Li- 
braries Division of ALA. 

Mrs. Tharp, whose husband is an insurance ex 
ecutive, lives in Darien, Connecticut. She is a 
Congregationalist, a Republican, an active partici 
pant in civic and community life, a member of 
several historical organizations, and an honorary 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma and the national 
journalism sorority, Theta Sigma Phi. Besides 
writing books (another biographical work is now in 
progress) she enjoys lecturing and writing about 
her adventures in unearthing primary sources—the 
manuscripts hidden in libraries or prized as family 
treasures by her biographees’ descendants. As out 
door recreations she likes swimming, motor trips 
and sketching. Her favorite books are the novels of 
Marquand, the biographies of Maurois, and ap 
propriately, The Flowering of New England. 

RUTH ULMAN 
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New ABINGDON Books 


to inform and inspire... 


Ready February 23rd 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


IN 12 VOLUMES 
Volume 4, Psalms, Proverbs 
© The complete texts—both Revised Stand- 
ard and King James versions — and com- 
mentary on two of the best-loved and 
most quoted books of the Bible. The eighth 
published volume of “one of the most 
extensive projects of scholarship and pub- 
lishing in our generation.’ — N. Y. Times 


968 pages, $8.75 





WHEN GOD WAS MAN 


By J. B. Phillips, author of Letters to 
Young Churches, Plain Christianity, etc. 
® The radiant figure of Jesus Christ comes 
into full focus in these seven brief devo- 
tional chapters. Here Christians today find 
new inspiration and new courage to re- 
spond to His appeal: “Follow me.” Written 
especially for this season. 

January 10th, $1 


100 CHAPEL TALKS 


5-Minute Scripture Interpretations 
Pointed to Practical Needs 

By A. C. Reid © Memorable, arresting, 
vividly illustrated talks which point out the 
practical application of biblical truths to 
everyday business affairs, home, and 
school. Every speaker will find valuable 
use for these tested messages. 


January 10th, $2.95 





be 


ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 


What Men Want to Know About God — 
A Study of Christianity in the 20th Century 
By Nathaniel Micklem ® A powerful ex- 
ploration of .the eternal Christian tenets 
with searching answers to these questions 
asked in our atomic era: the relationship 
of science and religion; the nature of rev- 
elation; the place of faith and intellectual 
reason. January 10th, $2 


ABINGDON PRESS 


n Conod R, WELCH COMPANY 


sc 





Nashville 2, Tennessee 


OTHIAN 


THE WHOLE ARMOR OF GOD 


By Ralph W. Sockman, author of 
The Higher Happiness, Now fo Live! 


® The Lenten-Easter book for Dr. Sockman’s 
thousands of readers, and for those who 
follow his broadcasts on the National Ra- 
dio Pulpit. Seven meditations based on 
Paul's stirring words to the Ephesians. Each 
brief chapter ends with a devout prayer. 

February Ist, $1 


WE GREW UP IN AMERICA 


Stories of American Youth 
Told by Themselves 

Compiled by Alice |. Hazeltine ® Inspiring 
chapters in their life stories told by Babe 
Ruth, Lindbergh, Grandma Moses, Agnes 
de Mille, W. C. Handy, Katharine Cornell, 
and 18 others. This book shows that only 
in America could they have found their 
great opportunities. Illustrated. 

Ready, $2.95 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS 


By Charles M. Laymon ® Written to meet 
an expressed need as defined by college 
teachers themselves, this is a fully devel- 
oped, wholly objective study of the many 
aspects of Jesus’ life, ministry and teach- 
ings. With questions to stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking, suggested readings, 
short chapters for clearer grasp of content. 

January 10th, $3 


THE LIFE AND MINISTRY 
OF JESUS 


By Vincent Taylor ® The Jesus of History 
and the Christ of Faith — as found in the 
Gospel Records. An actual biography of 
Jesus from His birth to the Resurrection, 
reconstructed from the historical data 
found in the Gospels, with an evaluation 
of their various sources. January 10th, $3 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


ANVIL BOOKS 


A New Original Series of Paper 
Cover Books in History and the 
Social Sciences 


MAKING OF THE MODERN 
FRENCH MIND by Hans Kohn 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: A 
Brief History by Richard B. Morris 
THE LATE VICTORIANS: A Short 
History by Herman Ausubel 

THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY by Louis L. Snyder 
FIFTY MAJOR DOCUMENTS OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(Snyder) 


No. | 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 


No. 5 


No. 6 THE AGE OF 
REASON (Snyder) 








Coming Feb. Ist 


each 
abt. 200pp. $1.25 








D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 4th Avenue 
New York 3 














Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought at a 
very nominal cost. 


THOUGHTS 


j ON 
0 d S PROBLEMS 
BY 


AUTHORITIES 
Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Smail and Medium 
s Libraries 


Indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
since 1935 


Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


ewig 7 Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
ilson Library Bulletin are ~~ to all our readers for 
1 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Bond Issue Carried 


A $750,000 bond issue for a new Charleston 
County, South Carolina, Free Library building car- 
ried more than a two-to-one majority at the polls on 
November 2. According to unofficial tabulations, 
the total vote for the issue in the 46 Charleston 
County precincts was 6,377 for and 2,780 against. 

The success of the bond issue reflects the need for 
better housing for the library in Charleston County 
and the willingness of the people of the county to 
support better library service. The successful vote 
followed a whirlwind six-months’ campaign for a 
better building in which all civic organizations in 
Charleston County took an active part. 


Applause and Tributes 


To the Editor: 

Just in case you don’t often get a mention of it, 
may I say how much i always enjoy the F. W. 
Simpson cartoons which you manage to use regu- 
larly and to my joy. 

And may I say how sorry [ am about the death of 
Mr. Wilson, and that I appreciated your April 
“Talking Shop” comments about “the Boss.” 

Dorcas CAMPBELL 
Assistant Vice-president 
East River Savings Bank 
New York, New York 


To the Editor: 

Thank you so much. I am enjoying my own 
Wilson Bulletin, it gets bigger and better with 
information all the time. 

I'm sure the death of Mr. Wilson touches the 
library world deeply—under his guidance the Com- 
pany has a first and irreplaceable position in library 
publishing. 

LOUISE GROVE 
Washington County Hospital 
School of Nursing Library 
Maryland 
To the Editor: 

Special congratulations on the Bulletin’s Ruby 
Anniversary ! 

Don’t know what we would do without the 
Wilson Bulletin 

May V. K. VALENCIK, Librarian 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, Free Library 


Cartoon Titles 
To the Editor: 
If a name has not yet been selected for the new 
series by Grace B. Spear, I should like to submit 
the title of ““Spearheads.” 
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By way of explanation at my arrival in choosing 
the name, I offer the following: (1) Spear, for the 
artist, (2) heads, for the heads of the figures which 
are conspicuous, and (3) Spearheads, being pointed 
as are Grace B. Spear’s verses which accompany 
the pictures. 
CAROLYN V. MCKEE, Librarian 
Albert H. Hill Junior High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


To the Editor: 
Suggested title for your new feature: 
“Libeloquence.”’ 
Auice S. Praut, Head 
Fine Arts Department 
Public Library 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sand in Your Shoes 


To the Editor: 

All types of positions (and chores!) are offered 
by the library field. What pleasanter assignment 
can be imagined than to be ordered to Cape Cod 
in the summertime, along with 8,000 men? The 
Cape, the heart of Massachusetts’ vacationland, 
offers fresh and salt-water fishing; wonderful swim- 
ming; first-rate summer theaters; and many other 
kinds of recreation, to say nothing of rich historical 
interest. The U.S. Army supplies the 8,000 men. 

Located on the sand dunes bordering the Atlantic 
Ocean at South Wellfleet, Massachusetts, the Army 
has an anti-aircraft firing range, Camp Wellfleet. 
Although this installation is open the year ‘round, 
the primary activity is centered upon the summer 
months, when National Guard troops from the 
New England states, New York, and New Jersey 
utilize the firing range for two-week training 
periods. In general, men in these National Guard 
groups cannot be classified as regular library patrons 
in civilian life. Add to this the facts that they are 
susceptible to the library’s influence for such a 
short period, and that the world just outside camp 
has much to offer; you can see that a librarian in 
this situation has her work cut out for her even 
though the library itself offers a fine collection of 
books including up-to-date mysteries, science fic- 
tion, and best-sellers. 

Publicity has to be fast-moving and immediately 
effective. Otherwise, possible library users are leav- 
ing before they realize there is a library close at 
hand. As the troops arrive by train or truck convoy, 
a loudspeaking system blares the announcement, 
over the tent area where the men are housed, that 
the Post Library is open and remains open every 
night until ten o'clock. “Ye Olde Towne Crier,” 
the library's weekly newspaper, has been sent be- 
forehand to the tent areas to greet the troops and 
announce the offerings of the Post Library. Pub- 
licity announcements have been sent to the units to 
be published in their own daily bulletins, telling 
them that public pay phones are located in the li- 
brary so that they may call their wives or best girls, 
and that free stationery and writing tables are avail- 
able if they want to write home. Announcements 
such as these are also published in the daily bul- 
letins: 

There's no feeling in the world like that of a 
fisherman as he lands a 30-lb. “striper’’ Some 
people think that it's luck, but you know that it's 

(Continued on page 352) 
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oOT * SERVICE... ON © THE eo Do, 
: 
SUGGESTS THE EQ 
° 
SIGN CABINET : 
with 5 
Line-a-Time 


Strips 






°o 

° 

make expert ccgue : 
ta minutes < 

n 

Now! All you need for letter-perfect ™ 

signs is a few cents’ worth of 

gummed letters from the Demco _ 
Sign Cabinet, with Line-a-Time strips 2 

to eliminate all problems of spacing ° 

or aligning letters. Just stick in place = 

— the sign is ready in minutes! me 

A COMPLETE SIGN SHOP § 

IN ONE BOX . 

Demco Sign Cabinets contain all the + 
items needed for complete signs. 2 
Several combinations of colors and = 
fonts available at special “package” ™ 
prices. 
Write for iHustrated folder 2 

& DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES = 
> MADISON 1, WIS. ° 
” NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. S 
°S © ON © THE - 

. ° e BOT seavice..* 
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The 


Thrifty Buyer 
Will Consult 





Catalog 
0 
Reprints 
in Series 


Fifteenth Edition 
1954 


to Select Sturdy, Attractive, 
Time-Tested Books At 
Budget-Saving Prices 

The Catalog quickly 
discloses the thousands 
of titles available in over 
90 reprint series with 
full buying information. 
The Spring 1955 Supple- 
ment will bring it up to 
date. 

The price including Supplement 


is $4 in the U.S. and Canada 
(Foreign, $5.) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 


CENTRE 
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(Continued from page 351) 
technique that gets the big ones. There are a num- 
ber of books on deep-sea fishing, surf-casting and 
fresh-water fishing at the POST LIBRARY. The Li- 
brary is open from 1630 to 2200 on eneides and 
from 1300 to 2200 on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Or 


Cape Cod is a fascinating place. All of its atmos- 
phere—the austerity of its Pilgrim heritage, the 
gaiety of its summer tourists, the hardy _— of 
its old whaling captains and present-day fishermen, 
and the charm and quaininess of its countryside— 
is captured in the descriptive and informative Cape 
Cod books available at the Post Library. Library 
hours are.... 


Everyone enjoys getting something for nothing. 
The Post Library has a supply of free pocketbooks 
which the soldiers may ra 4 Many times the men 
will hesitate to check out a book, because, living in 
a tent under somewhat crowded conditions, they 
don’t want to be responsible for a book. They wel- 
come the pocketbooks, however, since they can have 
the enjoyment of reading without the concern of 
losing or forgetting to return the book before leav- 
ing. There is also a heavy demand for pocketbooks 
the day before a group leaves, particularly if the 
group is returning home by train rather than truck 
convoy. A great deal of good will is fostered with 
the inexpensive pocketbook 

Because noted authors and artists summer on 
Cape Cod, it is possible at almost the drop of a hat 
to have art exhibitions by well known painters, or 
an author tea and reception. Exhibitions of pottery, 
ship models, and colonial candle-making are all to 
be had for the asking. The scenic beauty and the 
rich historical lore of Cape Cod make it possible 
to offer free bus tours. A scenic tour, undertaken 
on a Sunday afternoon every two weeks throughout 
the summer, includes such points of interest as a 
picturesque windmill dating back to Pilgrim days, 
an ocean drive, an historic whaling captain’s house 
with a widow's walk in Falmouth, and a visit to 
the world-renowned Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Woods Hole. Books such as Peter Hunt's W ork- 
book or Mitchell's It’s an Old Cape Custom have 
added interest when you can view the places de- 
scribed in print. 

RUTH SCHNELL, Post Librarian 
Camp Wellfleet 
South Wellfleet, Massachusetts 





NEW PRACTICAL 


FORMULARY 


BY MITCHELL FREEMAN 





The tested compilation in many years. 
Almost "2 2,500 1 formulas in one large 400 
before Al 


are listed step- ty step and 
explained 2 pa Pence ssermt ng language. Complete 
directions ing cosmetics, bleaches, detergents, 
pn anno compounds, etc., ete. | nage opera- 
tions are clearly, concisely describe book 
and bibliography with, essential 
on material. Also a ully selected list of 
machinery and supply sources. $7.95 





TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y, 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





The midwinter meeting of the American Library 
Association will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, from January 30-Febru- 


ary 5. 
Ss 68 


Queens College School of General Studies will 
continue its program of courses in librarianship 
through the spring semester, February 14-June 17, 
1955. Two introductory courses are reference and 
bibliography and cataloging and classification. Two 
advanced courses, intended primarily for ex- 
perienced special librarians, are administration and 
the special library and indexing and abstracting. 
The first two courses will be given at Queens Col- 
lege, the latter two at the East 67th Street Branch 
of the New York Public Library. 

In addition, for the benefit of those interested in 
library work with children and young people, a 
course is planned in library materials for elemen- 
ae school children and a course in the public li- 

rary. 

For a catalog of the School of General Studies 
and additional information on these courses, write 
to: Robert A. Colby, Assistant to the Librarian, 
Queens College, Fushing 67, N.Y. 


The School of Librarianship on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California will offer 
programs leading to the degrees of doctor of philos- 
ophy and doctor of library science, the first time that 
opportunity for work at the doctoral level in li- 
brarianship has been offered at any institution west 
of the Mississippi. The program for the doctor of 
library science degree is intended primarily for those 
interested in the technical and administrative as- 
pects of librarianship; the program for the doctor 
of philosophy degree is designed for those interested 
in teaching and research and in problems of a 
broadly historical and theoretical nature. The fields 
at present contemplated for the Ph.D. are: bib- 
liography, history of libraries, history of books and 
printing, and the library as a social institution; those 
for the D.L.S. are: public libraries and college and 
university libraries. 

Information concerning details and requirements 
of the two programs may be secured from the Dean, 
School of Librarianship, University of California, 


Berkeley 4. 
Ss 68 


Officers of the Missouri Library Association for 
1955 are: 
PRESIDENT—Richard B. Sealock, Librarian, Kansas 
City Public Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Nellie Holmes, Librarian, Cottey 
College 
SECRETARY—Paxton 
State Library 
TREASURER—William Wood, Assistant Librarian, 
St. Louis Public Library 


Price, Librarian, Missouri 
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THE WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF 
By John M. McGill 


An essential book for a better 
understanding of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. 

Cloth, $2.75 


A STRANGE MAN ON THE CREEK 


By Rufus Henderson Click 


A highly entertaining light-hearted 
story of the Kentucky mountains, 


Cloth, $3.00 


A NEW LOOK AT JOB 


By Rev. A. Earnest Wendt 


Unique and challenging views on 
the Book of Job. 
Cloth, $2.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTGPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20 








THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


1954-55 Edition 


64th annual edition revised and 
brought up to date—available 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1954-55 edition 1232 pages (no advertising) 
$7.50 Subscribed for annually by many lead- 
ing public and university libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrang and i ing were 
suggested and subject to these suggestions, 
recommended the as a source for 
up-to-date and accurate data regarding in- 
surance companies and insurance person- 
nel. These suggestions are incorporated 
in the new edition. 





Definitions of all insurance forms of coverage, 
financial and historical data on insurance com- 
~" of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
ourt Decisions bearing on regulation of in- 


surance business, all revised and brought up- 


to-date. Mass of miscellaneous information. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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HUNTTING’S——_ 
NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 
STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 

—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 





*Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 











A NEW BOOK om a 
subject of importance 
to every teacher — 


THE ROMANCE of TIME 
By BROOKS PALMER 


Leading authority on 
f American time pieces 


The author of The Book 


"S\. of American Clocks has 
————_, written this story of tell- 


f ‘ iid -H ing time, from earliest 
concepts to today’s mar- 
The sundial was vels of accuracy. Em- 
in use some six phasis on the American 
millenniums ago contribution, including 
“the first useful applica- 
tion of mass produc- 
tion."’ Valuable material 
for every teacher and li- 
brary. Fifty-four pages of 
text, 8Y2 x 11, liberally 
illustrated, 4-color cover, 
plastic-bound. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
Clock Manufacturers Association 


of America, Inc. 
215W Church St., New Haven, Conn. 








A modern auto- 
mobite ciock 
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Write For 
These 





Reference Books, a Brief Guide for Students and 
Other Users of the Library by Mary Neill Barton, 
head of the general reference department of Enoch 
Pratt Library, has appeared in its third edition, an 
annotated list commenting on 493 reference titles, 
presenting “some of the salient points in regard to 
the more popular reference materials.” Requests 
for copies, at $1 each, should be addressed to Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Family Reading and Storytelling, a 21-page “how 
to do it’ booklet written for the Grolier Society by 
Margaret Martignoni, Knopf juvenile editor and 
former supervisor of work with children at the 
Brooklyn Public Library, contains helpful sug- 
gestions and a bibliography of books arranged by 
age level. It may be ordered at 10c a copy or $5 
per hundred from the Grolier Society, Inc., 2 West 
45th Street, New York 36. 


A special price of 3 copies for $1 has been 
announced for the colorful American Folklore and 
Legend map designed by John Dukes McKee and 
announced in this column a year ago. The map, 
measuring 20” x 31”, may be ordered from Dr. 
Elizabeth Pilant, National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Single copies, 50c. 


Information about and application forms for 
federal library positions available in and near 
Washington, D.C., with annual salaries varying 
from $3,410 to $7,040, may be obtained from the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25. 


The second “Case Against Communism” selected 
reading list, containing nineteen titles, with anno- 
tations, will be mailed to librarians by the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C., on receipt of request and stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. . 


A 36-page catalog of educational records selected 
for kindergarten-to-ninth graders and arranged by 
grades and subject areas may be ordered free from: 
Educational Record Sales, 146 Reade Street, New 
York 13. Sample subject headings include: Instru- 
ment Recognition, Listening Fun, Sing Along, 
People and the World Around Us, Folk Music and 
Square Dance, Social Studies, Music of Other 
Lands. 

s 68 


The 1955 edition of the Annotated List of Pho- 
nograph Records, listing over 1,000 selected record- 
ings by subject areas and grade groups and includ- 
ing for the first time a comprehensive list of 
filmstrips, will be sent free of charge to librarians 
who request it on official letterhead. Address: 
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Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, New York. 


“Calendar of American Freedoms," a six-page 
feature which first appeared in the Woman's Home 
Companion, contains a 1954 calendar with stars on 
such historic days as February 22, July 4, November 
2, December 7, and accompanying text and photo- 
gtaphs keyed to the stars. It is available to li- 
brarians without charge from: Department of Public 
Relations, General Foods Corporation, 250 North 
Street, White Plains, New York. 


“Microfilm News Notes,” a new numbered news 
bulletin disseminating information about the micro- 
film project of the Canadian Library Association, 
may secured from: Mrs. John C. McDonald, 
Secretary, Microfilm Committee, Canadian Library 
Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. In- 
cluded with volume 1, number 1 of the news notes 
is a preliminary edition of the 1955 catalog of 
available microfilms. These include the Niagara 
Peninsula newspapers (1799-1898) and five other 
newspapers, one of which, the Berliner Journal, is 
the first Canadian foreign language newspaper 
microfilmed by the committee. 


“Christian Books; Beacons in a Troubled World” 
is the theme of Catholic Book Week, to be ob- 
served February 20-26. A kit of materials, includ- 
ing posters and booklists, is available at $1 from the 
Catholic Library Association, Maryknoll Seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. s 


An American father in Lisbon, Portugal, recently 
wrote to a Montclair, New Jersey, friend to ask 
what books he should buy for his ten-year-old 
daughter to acquaint her with America, At the 
request of the friend, the Montclair Library prepared 
a list of 15 titles in print and available through any 
bookstore, including books to picture America and 
its life and problems today as well as over its past. 
A copy of the list, “Books on America for a Ten- 
Year-Old Girl,” will be mailed to anyone sending 
a stamped, addressed envelope with request to the 


library. 
Ss 6 


The 54-page “Summary of Proceedings, Eighth 
Annual Conference, American Theological Library 
Association’” may be secured at $2 per copy from 
Alice Dagan, Secretary, Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 


The New York Public Library's annual list, Ché/- 
dren's Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts, a free 35- 
page guide listing about 150 1954 children’s books 
and new editions of old perennials, with author and 
title checklist, was prepared by the staffs of the 
central children’s room and the office of children’s 
services. The annotated selections are arranged in 
sections: Stories for Younger Children, Folk and 
Fanciful Tales, Holidays and Customs, The World 
of Nature, Science and Invention, Biography and 
History, Art and the Theatre, Stories, Hobbies, 
Recollections, New Editions and Reprints. The 
booklet may be obtained by mail at ten cents a copy 
from: The New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, New York 18. 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Solve Your Periodieal 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 
in Last 15 Years— 
Proof Positive of 
MAGAFILE’s Un- 
equaled Value for 
the Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
Quick, folding assembly lets! Other uses too! 





89 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are shipped Fiat, 
are Easy to Store and require Only Sec- 
onds for Assembly. A ‘Must’ for All 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Binding. Writes us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


The Ma 


vafile Company 
() 
MERCH 


ST LOUIS 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


DOCTOR JANE 

by Adeline McElfresh ..... $2.50 
THE TERRIFIC TIMOTHYS 

by Margaret Parsons Drake $2.50 
A GUNMAN RODE NORTH 


by William Hopson ...... $2.50 
February 
MY HEART AN ALTAR 

by Alice Lent Covert ..... $2.50 


NURSE CAROL 

by Maud McCurdy Welch $2.50 
GUNSMOKE OVER SABADO 

by Paul Evan .........05. $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 
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Cz DOLD VC OLA 


FOR CHILDREN’S 





In standard library bindings. 
No pre-binding required. 


Here are books you'll recommend to chil- 
dren with assurance of the approval of 
both parents and teachers. 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
New science course for children, by 3 lead- 
ing educators, based on the child’s immedi- 
ate environment. Brief, easy-to-read stories 
emphasize conservation and give simple, 
safe experiments. 


LET'S GO—Preprimer 
47 color illus., 48 pp. .......-.++.+- $1.28 
LET’S TRY—6 yr. olds—70 color na 


eee eee 


N 
122 color . 128p 
OK 


LET’S LO ROUND__7 to 8 yr. olds 
wae color ill. AG BN das cv ebec ese s 

T’S SEE WHY—S8 to 9 yr. OF a 

00 Re Se RO I desc cess dene’ 1.84 


BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 

Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex- 
citement and adventure. 

BUCKY BUTTONS—Preprimer 1. 
THE ok ped AT THE ZOO—Preprimer. .. $1.2 


BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE—Primer. 33 
BUTTONS AT OnE FARM—ist Gr. ........ 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 

In today’s world, the knowledge of other 

peoples is important. In story form, these 

_ books bring the life of far-away people 
a child's viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 

pred Illustrated in color. Each book $1.68 

KISH OF OF INDIA 





LONDON. fe Ningland 


HERE: RES nes Or 
‘0. Modern 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Baftie 


A series of whimsical stories about every- 
day happenings that charm the youngsters. 


Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 
JERRY (Preprimer 
JBLRY GO 





1.28 
NG (6 eee ee ee 1.28 


RIDI 
JERRY GOES all Ss F FOB) wevccces.. 1.28 
JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) a eaeece 1.60 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8- ey FEB.) ceccccecee 1.60 


Complete —__ of these and many other Good 
Books for Children—science, biography, travel, 
character building, adventure, social studies. 


BECKLEY-CARDY e PUBLISHERS 





1900 N. Narragansett e Chicago 39 
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(Continued from page 355) 

Copies of the 30-page Books and Publishing 
Lecture Series, volume 1, 1953-1954, may be ob- 
tained from the publisher, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, at $1.75 
each. Contents are: “The Future of the Research 
Library and the Book Collector,” the New England 
Chapter Antiquarian Booksellers Association of 
America Lecture on the Book Arts by James T. 
Babb; “A Twentieth-Century Look at Nineteenth- 
Century Children’s Books,” the Grolier Society 
Lecture on Children’s Literature by Jacob Blanck; 
and ‘Freedom and Commercial Success in Publish- 
ing,”’ the Harper Lecture on the Trade Book by 
Howard Mumford Jones. 


The Law Librarians’ Society of Washington, D.C., 
has published the 1953 Supplement to the Union 
List of Legislative Histories. The original list, 
which appeared in 1950, listed compilations of leg- 
islative histories in libraries in and around Wash- 
ington, beginning with the 59th Congress and 
going through the 80th vn og 1st Session. The 
supplement goes through Public Law 594, 82d Con- 
gress. Both the supplement and the original list 
are available at $1 each, postage paid, from Bertha 
M. Rothe, George Washington University Law 
School, Washington 6, D.C. 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 344) 
collector, Mr. Coykendall gave the university most 
of his 6,000 volumes of poetry, early periodicals, 
and 17th and 18th century romances, and en- 
couraged the development of Columbia University 
Press. The author of A Note on the Monk, he was 
a contributor to the Bibliographical Journal and 
also had made a compilation of books illustrated 
by Arthur Rackham. 
November 20. THEODORE Burt Sayre, play- 
wright; after a brief illness; in Brooklyn, New 
York; seventy-nine. 
November 21. THOMAS PENDLETON ROBINSON, 
architect, playwright, and author of children’s 
books; in Hingham, Massachusetts; seventy-six. 
November 25. Rev. Dr. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, 
president emeritus of Union Theological Seminary 
and former moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America; after a brief illness; in Lakeville, Connec- 
ticut; seventy-seven, Dr, Coffin was the author of 
many books, including The Creed of Jesus, Re- 
ligion Yesterday and Today, and A More Christian 
Industrial Order. 


November 25, CHARLOTTE TOUZALIN MuRET, as- 
sociate of the history department at Barnard Col- 
lege for eighteen years until her retirement last 
year; after a long illness; in Lausanne, Switzerland; 
sixty-five. Mme. Muret, an authority on European 
history, was author of The French Royalist Doc- 
trine Since the Revolution. She collaborated on 
The Heart of Europe and contributed to the vol- 
ume, Nationalism and Internationalism. 

November 28. Rev. MARTIN J. Scott, Jesuit edu- 
cator and author; after a three months’ illness; 
in New York City; eighty-nine, Father Scott was 
the author of more than twenty volumes, including 
God and Myself. 
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Putting Knowledge to Work 








A New Reference Tool for Business 
and Financial Libraries 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR 


FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 


Based on the subject headings used by the outstanding financial libraries 
of the American Bankers Association, Columbia University 
School of Business, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and Standard and Poor’s Corporation. 


| 
| 


Compiled by a committee of the Financial Division of Special Libraries 
Association under the chairmanship of Janet Bogardus, Librarian, 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. $5.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 




















P WHICH SPRAY 
CAN IS 
SAFER ? 


BOTH THESE CANS are the same in every way except for an 
important safety factor. One has a fusable plug in the bottom. 
Any spray dispenser, though the contents are non-inflammable, 
may explode from heat caused by pressure built up from incinerat- 
ing or storing in too hot a place. THEREFORE — we have taken 
the precaution, for over a year, of adding a fusable plug in the 
bottom of every can of PLASTI-LAC Book Spray. This plug will 
melt out before the temperature is reached that will explode can. 




















PLASTI-LAC, a non-inflammable, clear acrylic 


spray, is made specifically to adhere to book 

surfaces. Transparent— flexible — waterproof Dé pr°a=diai i | 
—PLASTI-LAC brightens old books, makes INDUSTRIES 

new books last longer. Soe se 





1 can $1.95 — 3cans $1.75 ea. LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
12 cans $1.50 ea. GS FAST ALPINE STREET + NEWARK 5, NEW 


888 S$ EPULVEDA BLVC 














en 
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Now Available! 


The 2Ist Annual Volume of 


Doctoral 
Dissertations 
Accepted by 

American Universities: 1953-54 


Edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman 


Compiled for The Association of Research Libraries 
312p. ° $8.00 
9,000 TITLES LISTED 











Important independent re- 

searches to extend and record ol a a . 

human knowledge are continu- . ae cncrenans 

ously being conducted in our 

larger universities. The findings No. 5. 1937-38. 109. 

are published on printed pages, peer: eee 

typewritten or multigraphed ghd eeu Semen 

pages, or on microfilms. No. 17. 1949-50. 236p. : 
cloth. $4.50 

Doctoral Dissertations is the No. 18. 1950-51. 266p. 

only key that locates and tells cloth. $4.50 

how to obtain this important sp nehietieeais a ee 

material embracing the whole aoe oe Bay Soe 

field of man's endeavor. Sub- soon wudee” aT 

ject and author indexes, charts No. 21. 1953-54. 312p. 

and other lists present a com- cloth. $8.00 

prehensive picture. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, N. Y. 
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Some English, Scandinavian, 


and German Libraries 
By Philip M. Benjamin 


AVE FOR A DELIBERATELY PLANNED PROJ- 
ECT OF RESEARCH, it was not my intent 
when I set out upon my sabbatic leave to have 
anything to do professionally with books or 
libraries. I intended hedonistically to follow 
the spring through Europe—Paris in April, 
Devon and the Cotswolds in May, Scandi- 
navia in June, and the Bavarian Alps in July. 
I skillfully avoided the half million fellow 
Americans (who swarmed over Europe and 
easily might have insulated one from observ- 
ing local conditions and ideas at first hand) 
by settling down quietly in out-of-the-way 
spots, rather than rushing from one koda- 
douieiiis sight to another. I sincerely hoped, 
as a private citizen of one country, to discover 
what private citizens in a half-dozen Euro- 
pean countries thought of these times and the 
future. On this score I returned satisfied, 
though depressed, puzzled, and dismayed. 


The intent to avoid books and libraries 
was ridiculous, of course! I wasn’t a day at 
sea before I had plundered the ship’s library. 
If my conscience was eased in Paris because 
the Bibliothéque Nationale was closed for the 
Easter and spring holidays — the concierge 
shooed me out volubly when I even attempted 
to stroll across the inner courtyard—I found 
myself idling along the Seine day after day 
in the blue haze of a Paris spring, glancing 
furtively at titles in the bookstalls, or march- 
ing deliberately into Galignani’s fine book- 
shop on the Rue de Rivoli to buy a book or 


Philip Benjamin is Librarian of the Reis Library at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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two to beguile a lazy evening. Then there 
was the morning that the Cluny closed early 
and I crossed the narrow street to the Sor- 
bonne, where I spent an afternoon exploring 
the exhibit of German publications 1946- 
1951, to which the French were giving a 
hospitable reception, almost sharing, as it 
were, a sense of defeat and a restoration of 
self-respect in such an achievement in the 
world of books. 


Even There—a Book! 


Even amid the seemingly endless days 
across the hills, along the deep lanes or the 
sparkling shores of South Devon, one wanted 
a book —and camera —as he sat looking 
across Torbay or had his tea in Slapton. And 
as you came down the hill from Stoke Flem- 
ing into Dartmouth, the Harbor Bookshop, 
painted a fresh bright blue, drew you irre- 
sistibly within its doors, where you found its 
‘inom shaggy-haired, tweedy-coated, and 

aggy-trousered, arranging new books with 
the help of his charming wife. ‘Shop talk’’ 
was inevitable and each day I carried out an- 
other volume to burden my bulging suitcase. 
The proprietor and I met again for a pleasant 
stroll together along the Dart—and the next 
day my innkeeper, who had seen us, casually 
inquired how I had enjoyed Christopher 
Robin, ‘‘the new bookseller at Dartmouth” ! 
By then it was happily too late for formal 
introductions, and the spell remains un- 
broken! 
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It had been my good fortune in Dart- 
mouth, as well, to become acquainted with 
the faculty of the Royal Naval College there, 
who took just pride in the college's small 
though fine and inviting library, which served 
not only the busy student but also the brows- 
ing reader. And somewhat later, I was to 
discover a similar fine library in the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. 

The companionship of books threatened 
the solitary bliss of every day of the summer 
—whether it was the magnificent bindings in 
the great library of Earl of Derby’s Knowsley 
Hall in Lancashire, generously open to the 
interested visitor, or the tiny, neat booksho 
in the little village of Elvirum in Norway's 
Jotenheimer foothills, not far from Lillie- 
hammer; whether it was the great public li- 
brary of Manchester or the tiny obs er in 
Chelsea, each with their tantalizing rarity. 
During my summer I found myself at many 
United States military installations, pro- 
foundly impressed by the variety of joe 
matter available to the American soldier, and 
always attended by an attractive, alert, and 
accommodating librarian, to whom it was im- 
possible to conceal my profession as I con- 
gtatulated her upon the inviting atmosphere 
she had created in her library, large or small. 
Perhaps next door at the PX you could buy 
bubble gum and cokes, but the library was 
American, too. 

Yet I must say that nowhere in Europe 
have I found more fascinating bookshops, 
large and small, thronged with readers and 
purchasers, than in Norway, a really book- 
loving country that as yet has had no fear of 
the competition of television or other ex- 
ploitations of leisure time. And after the 
month of August in Norway, I came home 
ashamed of the paltry efforts in bookselling 
to be found in so many small American towns 
and cities as compared with little Norway, 
and her people, for so many of whom the 
purchase of a book is a sacrifice, albeit a will- 
ing one. 


Manchester 


It is only natural that my leisurely drifting 
about Europe should take me to Manchester 
in Lancashire to see the original George Grey 
Barnard statue of Abraham Lincoln, standing 
lonely and far from home in Platt Field, a 
city park near the university. I am ashamed 
to admit that nothing would have drawn me 
to the midlands, to the dismal and dirty in- 
dustrial city of Manchester, but my interest 
in the controversy over Barnard’s statue, so 
conclusively summarized by the late Lauri- 
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ston Bullard in his Lincoln in Marble and 
Bronze, but having special interest for me in 
Ida Tarbell’s loyal defense of Barnard. 

Yet, as I sat there on the ground contem- 
plating the tall, stooped, sad figure of my 
fellow countryman, slowly I began to appre- 
ciate the greatness of this city, renowned for 
its achievements, not only in industry, com- 
merce, and politics — which Lincoln would 
have appreciated more than I—but also in 
the world of culture: its great Hallé Orches- 
tra, its university, its Manchester Guardian. 

And now I saw more than its dirt and 
grime. I saw its noble scars of war and in 
them the indomitable courage of the British. 
I was most graciously received at the great 
public library, and after a two hours’ tour of 
the library's varied facilities, had tea with the 
staff, and was invited by the librarian to sign 
the guest book. It was he who unselfishly 
hurried me on to the John Rylands Library, 
opened on October 6, 1899, and appropri- 
ately housing one of the great and rare col- 
lections in the world of books. Built in honor 
of the wealthy cotton manufacturer, a de- 
voutly religious nonconformist, active in his 
faith and determined by endless acts to in- 
crease the intellectual and cultural resources 
of the ministers of his religion, the great li- 
brary appears like something between a col- 
lege and a church, needing, as it does, open 
space about it more than the buildings of 
industry that crowd in upon it today. Yet 
that only makes it all the more a part of 
Manchester. 

Though it was begun as a working library 
for theologians, ad Caley is skillfully ad- 
ministered to serve the great academic public 
(either directly or through the modern de- 
vices of photostat, microfilm and photo- 
graph), a first visit leaves one in awe as he 
moves past case upon case in the great nave 
of its main cathedral-like hall, to see first 
folios of Chaucer and Shakespeare; octavos 
of the i Comus, Compleat Angler, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress; jewelled bindings of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
with their magnificent Limoges inlays; early 
Ra a of Bede and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; fine printing by Aldus, Baskerville, 
Tonson, and Kelmscott Presses; the marvel- 
ous array of early Bibles, including a Guten- 
berg; but most astonishing, the earliest bit of 
Old Testament: a fragment of Deuteronomy 
in second century B.c. Greek ; and of the New 
Testament, a papyrus fragment of St. John, 
second century, A.D. 

But the curator was unwilling to leave me 
to my own contemplation of such treasures ; 
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rather he took me down into the vaults to see 
an array of oriental manuscripts, unbelievable 
in their exquisite beauty and detail. 

Long after the closing hour we came out 
of the library, in the gathering murkiness of 
the oncoming night; and as we parted I 
thought back over the long day that had 
brought me to the lonely figure of Lincoln 
and the thread that stretched out 6,000 miles 
to the sun-drenched lawns of the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California, where, 
earlier, I had spent six weeks investigating 
the controversy over the Barnard statue of 
Lincoln in Manchester. 


Copenhagen 


If the evenings in Copenhagen were filled 
with fine food and schnapps and the gaiety 
of the Tivoli Gardens; or with the probing, 
insistent questionings of university students 
who had known all the horrors of occupation 
and resistance; if the days were often equally 
pleasant with picnics and drives to South 
Zealand or northwards to Frederiksborg and 
Hamlet's Elsinore; still there were equal 
hours of delight in the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen. There I had only to present 
my card to be received with all the gracious- 
ness accorded a distinguished visitor. Only 
my ignorance prevented my having every re- 
source of that great library at my command. 

It was fascinating, upon my first visit, to 
observe the administration of this great na- 
tional library today. If we begrudgingly ac- 
cept a limited budget, think of what the 
Danes attempt to maintain here despite the 
disruption of five years’ occupation. Forced 
by circumstances still to use outmoded annual 
catalogs of acquisition, they began in 1950 to 
prepare a new and modern catalog. It is their 
determined aim to maintain a great repository 
of all Danish literature and all foreign litera- 
ture dealing with Denmark; to acquire the 
best of foreign literature; to add to their 
museum of the illustrated history of the book 
through the ages. In their various depart- 
ments they attempt to serve as a repository of 
all Danish publications, all foreign materials 
in the humanistic field (medicine and natural 
sciences are maintained in the University Li- 
brary—my visit there revealed pitiful needs 
even upon cursory examination); and to 
maintain a department of manuscripts, a 
processing we know to be very expensive, yet 
one rich in Kierkegaard, prompt books of the 
Royal Theatre, the literary papers of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Grundtvig’s folklore 
collection, and Georg Brandes’ correspond- 
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ence. Its collection of 4,000 incunabula is the 
largest in northern Europe. Its collection of 
Judaica, acquired in 1932 and 1949, some 
30,000 items, including 300 Hebrew manu- 
scripts, is large and inclusive. Svend Dahl is 
both state and university librarian, and ad- 
ministers the library with one first assistant, 
nine department heads, and a professional 
and nonprofessional staff of some 76 to 90. 
With so modest a staff, the service offered 
is extraordinary. 

The history of the Royal Library is equally 
fascinating. The University of Copenhagen 
was founded in 1479 and received by royal 
gift some 2,000 volumes. But it was Fred- 
erik III in 1648-1670 who really created a 
royal library of literature and science. His 
librarian, Peder Schumacher, brought in the 
classics and English literature. (Some evi- 
dence of Schumacher’s eminence and recog- 
nition is seen in his becoming the king's 
chancellor.) This growth coincided with the 
Nordic Renaissance, and brought a small but 
exquisite collection of Icelandic parchment, 
the Elder and the Younger Eddas, and the 
account of the Norsemen’s discovery of 
America 500 years before Columbus. Twenty 
thousand books were collected, under very in- 
teresting circumstances which we cannot de- 
tail here. By 1787, under D. G. Molden- 
hawer, the library had grown to 112,000 
volumes, and 30,000 duplicates were given 
in 1811 to the new university at Oslo. In 
1793 the Royal Library was opened to the 
public and in 1849 it was no longer the 
King’s Library, but a state institution under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Education, Mol- 
denhawer instituted the systematic classifica- 
tion and cataloging modeled after that of the 
University of Géttingen, which was followed, 
as I said, until 1950. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century 
it was seen that the library could not be com- 
prehensive in its holdings and had to become 
selective. In 1906 a new building was 
opened and public instruction became an in- 
tegral part of its program. Today it houses 
some 1,000,000 volumes, a third of which 
are Danish and Norwegian. 


What comfort librarians the world over 
find in sharing with their colleagues the vex- 
ing problems of inadequate cataloging facili- 
ties, insufficient help, lack of space, and in- 
superable problems ahead! Yet the state's 
money must go for bomb shelters against the 
evil day, and one finds some surcease from 
all these impinging problems as he walks 
among the trimmed and flowered paths of 
the exquisite courtyard, enclosing rest and 
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peace — even the children play about you 
quietly. 


Oslo 


One hastens to Oslo to learn what hap- 
pened to the 30,000 volumes presented the 
university library there, but even more to 
meet the warm friend of American librarians, 
Dr. Wilhelm Munthe. My reception here 
was more than the traditional gracious hospi- 
tality of a Norwegian; it was that of a col- 
league so much of whose personality is re- 
vealed in his fine study, American Libravrian- 
ship from a European Angie, and one, more- 
over, who is a great admirer of Lincoln and 
a devoted Lincolnian. Again the name of Ida 
Tarbell and the long shadow of the lonely 
figure in Platt Field enriched yet another 
experience. 


The University of Oslo Library is the Nor- 
wegian State Library, for, in separating from 
Denmark in 1814, the young university, but 
three years old, had to assume the place of a 
royal or national library. Today it is the legal 
depository of all Norwegian literature and 
the central lending research library. Its first 
librarian was Georg Sverdrings, a pupil of 
Chris Heyne of the University of Gottingen. 
By 1817, the library had built around its 
nucleus of 30,000 books from Denmark 
some 63,000 volumes, largely in the humani- 
ties. Its growth ional steadily as a legal 
depository, with the loyal cooperation and 
support of Norwegian publishers. Under Dr. 
Munthe, who retired shortly after my visit 
with him—he was leaving that night to re- 
ceive an honorary degree from Sweden's 
Uppsala University, and we were to meet at 
dinner at the Royal Yacht Club two weeks 
later—subject and author catalogs were de- 
veloped, and other services. The library now 
has 1,100,000 volumes, 26,000 bound news- 
papers, and some 6,000 modern manuscripts. 
Some 80 people are on the staff, and the an- 
nual budget, 1,000,000 kr. ($142,857) is 
voted by the Stortung, or Parliament. The 
library is directed by the senate of the uni- 
versity, directly under the ministry of educa- 
tion, and the librarian is appointed by the 
king upon its recommendation. 

The collections here are also interesting— 
music, folklore, ethnology, language, etc. 
The theater room was of especial interest 
with its great collection of Bjornson—but I 
found no opportunity to ask why it was not 
shared with Ibsen. 


Here again there is so much to be done. 
But again the slow, dogged progress was dis- 
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— by the war. On December 19, 1943, 
half a mile from the library, a German muni- 
tion ship blew up, with frightful crashes and 
explosions, causing fire and destruction all 
about the library. Shells exploded in the li- 
brary, destroying a half acre of sky lighting, 
600 panes of glass, breaking down doors and 
shelves. But no fire followed ; happily it was 
Sunday and no lives were lost. 

As we sat together and Dr. Munthe talked 
of his successor’s tasks, I heard no word of 
anger or disappointment that his task was 
unfinished, that the war had shattered the 
fulfillment of his dreams. Rather, like so 
many of the Norwegians I came to know, 
his attitude was that of the lonely figure in 
Platt Field: 

With malice towards none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds . . . to do all 


which may achieve a just and lasting peace, among 
ourselves, and with all nations. 


Munich 


And what is Germany striving to do 
“which may achieve a just and lasting peace 

. . with all nations”? It would not be fair 
to end without some mention of the Inter- 
nationale Jugendbibliothek in Munich. For 
there in Munich, amidst all the rubble of 
buildings and human lives I had seen in 
Western Germany, amidst all the unforget- 
table and unforgivable horrors of Dachau, I 
found a great renewal of hope on Kaulbach- 
strasse. The Munich I had known for twenty 
years was battered and destroyed, the loveli- 
ness of its Englische Garten a mass of weeds 
and neglect, its great galleries in shambles, 
its university demolished; its Ludwigstrasse 
noisy and dirty, crowded with 400,000 dis- 
placed persons. 

But Frau Lotte Stoehr, charming and bril- 
liant in conversation at eighty, living in the 
butler’s pantry and kitchen of her great house 
while twenty-six other Miincheners occupied 
the remaining rooms, serving tea on a 


bombed terrace, her only servant now a de- . 


voted Chinese poodle called “Sonnenschein,” 
insisted I go with her across the street to the 
International Youth Library, opened in Sep- 
tember 1949, and dedicated to the creation of 
international understanding among children 
and youth by means of their books. There 
Frau Stoehr was well known and heartily 
greeted by two young librarians. The library 
actually was closed for the summer, but they 
were busy unpacking a traveling library of 
5,000 children’s books which had just com- 
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pleted a circuit of German youth centers. 
These had been drawn from their collection 
of 17,000 books contributed by the publish- 
ers of twenty-six countries, from Afghanistan 
and Australia to Norway and South Africa, 
though none from behind the iron curtain. 


Desperately in need of funds, it is attempt- 
ing nevertheless to satisfy the craving among 
its children for books, and through them de- 
liberately to make the library a center of per- 
sonality training. This objective which we 
recognize so readily, is new or disputable in 
Germany ; and yet in two years, it has broken 
down many barriers. The free library along 
the lines of one in our country is still a rarity 
in Germany, but the librarians are tireless in 
their devotion to this ideal, giving constant 
guidance and instruction. Language groups 
meet regularly, though financially only 
French and English instruction can now be 
maintained. Weekly book discussions are 
held for groups in the 11-14 and 14-17 age 
brackets. Books of all countries are read and 
discussed—Treasure Island; Helen Keller; 
Wind, Sand and Stars; Cry, the Beloved 
Country, to name but a few of the more fa- 
miliar titles. The smaller children readily 
overcome their shyness and their comments 
are remarkably exact, SS arigee and unique, 
I was told. But “children spell with their 
hearts,” Erich Kaestner has said. The older 
group, in the difficult stage of transition from 
childhood to maturity, often conceal their 
real thoughts in a presumptuous attitude, and 
thus test the skill of an experienced group 
leader. 

American, German, English, and French 
films are shown, but here, as in America, 
good films for youth are rare. Music and 
storyhours, painting groups and theatricals 
are all used to awaken the children’s interests 
in books. To older groups, lectures on lit- 
erary trends are given by members of the 
French and American consulates. Librarians 
from Switzerland, England, and Sweden have 
come to help and to learn new ideas for their 
own libraries. 

Over 100 children a day visit the library— 
not only from the schools of Munich, but 
refugee children from German, as well as the 
foreign, centers. Guidance courses are con- 
ducted for youth workers—teachers, clergy- 
men, and youth leaders—but especially for 
parents. As much publication of studies and 
results, bibliographies and study suggestions 
is done as is financially possible. 

In two years much has been accomplished, 
enough concrete results to warrant the sup- 
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port it is receiving internationally, and to 
kindle the spark of hope that flickers in the 
heart of all of us, who, dismayed by the 
world our generation has created, either by 
participation or apathy, honestly want to live 
to see the world these children can create for 
themselves out of the perishable idealism of 
youth. In the face of man’s incredible in- 
genuity at self-destruction, we dare not let 
this spark of hope go out, and leave us all in 
eternal darkness. 


“NOTHING BEFORE 
SOMETHING” 


“Nothing before something” seems to be 
A rule of thumb in the library. 

And I'll indeed have to admit, 

For my indoctrination, it seems to fit. 


The weeks are now six, 

And I'm no longer in such a fix 
That I can't locate , 
An incunabula date. 


Savin and Roorbach, Evans and Kelly? 

Why, bibliography books, of course, you silly! 
Granger, Bruncken, Eastman—indexes, 

Each is a book which no longer perplexes. 


I can find a one-act play, 

For boys or girls, scenes sad or gay. 
Who said that ?—you'd like to know, 
Bartlett or Stevenson can prove it so. 


Government documents? You might try Ames. 
Try Poore’s catalog, too, or take the blame. 
Literature? English, American, or classic? 
The Oxford books will prove most basic. 


The card catalog has got you dizzy? 

Consult ALA rule. They weren't in a tizzy. 

Just words, more words, for a conversation treat? 
Well, there's Greet, and then again, there’s Skeat. 


Ireland for monologs, and Van Nostrand for sci- 
ence, 

Sobel for drama, Webster for self-reliance, 

Dead Americans in DAB, 

Auction catalogs for books not free. 


Want to celebrate in the correct ways? 
Look into Chambers’ Book of Days. 
Who's head of the library at USC? 
Check American Library Directory. 


If all this sounds quite proud and smug, 

I've not yet developed into such a lug 

That for myriad things Ill be expected to know 
I'll still have to answer, “Yes, and then again, no.” 


P.S. Walker and Wood wrote about words that 

rhyme. 
Honest, I didn’t consult them. I just haven't time! 
Gioria M. StrurGes, Librarian 


Jacob Riis High School 
Los Angeles, California 
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Mummies Don’t Circulate 
By Amalia Harvey 


F YOU GO TO THE MOST FAMOUS LIBRARY 

IN THE WORLD on Sunday, get there be- 
fore it opens. The crowds of people leaning 
against the iron fence add a festive note to 
the occasion. When the redcoated attendent 
swings open the gates there is a rush to get 
in the courtyard, up the broad steps, and into 
the main lobby. 

London on Sunday is less lively than a 
pickled herring. Italians think the Evil Day 
has arrived. Frenchmen sob hysterically. 
Despite their foreign visitors’ depression, the 
stolid British continue their ancient custom 
of closing up tight on the Sabbath. I had 
read about London Sundays in Ruth Mc- 
Kenny and Richard Bransten’s Here’s Eng- 
land. 1 was greatly cheered by their sugges- 
tions for the day. While my companions 
gave up their plans to visit Dirty Dick’s and 
wondered how to amuse themselves I put on 
my sneakers and with ys oye in hand 
boarded the nearest tram for the British 
Museum. 

The British Museum is a very old lady. 
Last year, she celebrated her 200th birthday. 
In 1753 Sir Hans Sloane, an eminent physi- 
cian and widely known collector of books, 
medals and other antiquities, died and left 
his vast accumulation to the British Govern- 


Amalia Harvey is United States Army Librarian in Kas- 
sel, Germany. 


ment. During its two centuries of existence, 
the museum has constantly increased and ex- 
ae its holdings. In the dignified stone 
uilding you will find a library, an art gallery, 
an archeological museum, incunabula, origi- 
nal manuscripts, and information on every 
subject from tea cozies to arabesques. 

The bookish laboratory of the museum is 
the reading room. Scholars congregate here 
to track down elusive material not available 
elsewhere in the world. The popularity of 
the room leads to some lap-to-lap research 
This can be rather pressing! At times I felt 
an urgent need to stretch but to have done so 
ool have poked out the eye of the student 
on the right and knocked off the turban of 
the Hindu gentlemen on the left. Instead, | 
found lifting the catalogs good arm-bending 
exercise. 

As an American librarian, I found the 
British Museum system of cataloging rather 
confusing. Instead of the catalog card sys- 
tem, information about each book in the col- 
lection is pasted into a scrapbook. There is a 
ey scrapbook containing a subject 
index. Each book has a letter and number 
called a press mark. This press mark indi- 
cates the location and position of the book 
on the shelf. When you fill out a form (the 
British call these ‘tickets’ you put the press 
number down along with author, title, and 
your seat number. 





THE READING ROOM 
British Museum, London, England 
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The British Museum 


The actual delivery of the books is very 
swift and a tribute to British efficiency. 
Within a matter of minutes after I had 
handed my tickets to the desk attendent, the 
books had been whizzed through the pneu- 
matic tube system and deposited at my seat. 
And this in a library where there are over 
sixty miles of books! 

I was intrigued by the cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of the reading room and enjoyed hob- 
nobbing with some of the world’s outstand- 
ing scholars. I was lured out of this happy 
den of scholars by the romantic air of the 
manuscript room. Here are the actual letters 
from Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett, 
the unfinished letter of Nelson to Emma 
Hamilton before Trafalgar, the scribbled first 
chapter of Jane Eyre. The sketch book of 
Thackeray was charming and I lingered long 
over the original manuscript of Alice in 
W onderland. 

When you were in library school, remem- 
ber trying to learn the difference between the 
Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Alexandri- 
nus? Here they both are, yellowed by the 
light of many years. There are many other 
pages from history on display. Among these 
are the Magna Charta, Bede’s History, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

There was a mob of people around the 
case holding the earliest known editions of 
Shakespeare. What a treat to see a Gutenberg 
Bible and a first edition of Chaucer all in 
one hour! 
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By this time I had worked my way to the 
Egyptian gallery which contains the famous 
Rosetta stone. Because this was deciphered 
we have an accurate picture of Egyptian life 
and thought. My interest was aroused; | 
wanted to see some of the people themselves. 
So I climbed the steps to the mummy room. 
They lay in ornate robes, the pharaohs and 
their consorts, the princess who died so 
young. They had been dead for centuries. 
But through the magic medium of books we 
know their beliefs, a little of their sorrows 
and joys. As I made my way out I remem- 
bered what Clarence Day had said: “The 
world of books is the most remarkable crea- 
tion of man. Nothing else he builds lasts.” 


ALL AT SEA, SEE, 
C, SI, Cl, (c) [ce] 


It's been about three weeks, 
And I have had some peeks 
At how contrary 
Can be a library. 


Words I thought I knew, 

Have meanings now, completely new. 
“Reading readiness” I haven't yet-— 
But soon, I guess I'd better get! 


Main entry, open entry, added entry, 

I keep as straight as a wind-bent tree. 

None has reference to the Races, 

But in the catalog, they have their places. 


A Statistical abstract I found to be 

Not abstract at all—but definitely! 

Parentheses are “curves,” brackets come in sizes, 
And alphabetings without their “izes.” 


Ephemeral referred to short-lived things, I thought. 

Now I know they're things that books are not. 

About a “coverage” a city editor rages? 

Not at all. It’s what's included in an encyclopedia’s 
pages. 


A “secondary fullness” does not at all describe, 
Below the waist, a dress is how wide. 

It’s to do with initials versus colons, 

A: for Augustus, R.R. for Robert Roland. 


B.C. I knew, 

And A.D. too, 

But never, never had I wondered 

If “incunabula” meant “before 1500"’! 


Clandestine material, I would assume 
Was stuff cooked up beneath the moon. 
Now I know that clandestine is found 
To be a saga of the Underground. 


If I don’t appear someday in class, alert, alive, 
Look for me deep in the archives. 

I’m lost—my Winchell, my notebook, and me. 
Find me, please. A librarian, I’m determined to be. 


Goria M. SturceEs, Librarian 
Jacob Riis High School 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Leonardian Library and 


Museum at Vinci 
By James C. Melntosh 





“The Library has its quarters in the fortress of Guido Castle” 


OR MORE THAN TWO GENERATIONS a 
Vincian library has seen steady growth 
under the sponsorship of a series of dedicated 
local officials in the charming Tuscan village 
of Vinci, where the great Leonardo was born 
and passed his youth. 

Since the library has remained virtually un- 
known, and even unmentioned in the rather 
considerable body of literature marking the 
recent 500th anniversary of Leonardo’s birth, 
this postscript is offered alike to reference 
librarians who will want to know about an 
important Vincian collection and to those 
touring librarians who enjoy news of Old 
World libraries in picturesque locales which 
they may visit while on European vacations. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the Commune of Vinci began to col- 
lect Vinciana, and as scholars became aware of 
the project to establish a center for Vincian 
studies, copies of publications on Leonardo 
reached Vinci from all corners of the earth. 


James McIntosh, now Administrative Assistant in the 
Business and Economics Department of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, visited the Leonardian Li- 
brary and Museum while on vacation from his USIS library 
post in Lille, France. 
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By 1895, the collection had attained such re- 
spectable size that the Biblioteca Leonardiana 
was formally created. 

The library's utility and importance in the 
field increased with the acquisition of the 
eight-volume facsimile set of the Codex 
Atlanticus (collection of Leonardo’s manu- 
scripts) and local Vinci collections. 

The King of Norway contributed the im- 
portant six-volume Quaderni d’ Anatomia, 
containing the anatomical drawings of the 
Renaissance giant, during the 1919 ceremon- 
ies marking the fourth centenary of Leon- 
ardo’s death. 


But not until the 1928 appointment of the 
first, and present, librarian, Renzo Cianchi, 
was the library adequately organized for use 
by scholars. A municipal employee and pas- 
sionate student of Leonardo, Cianchi one day 
asked the mayor for permission to use the 
library's resources for his studies; permission 
was granted with the proviso that he catalog 
and classify the collection. Cianchi has been 
in the library ever since, becoming a recog- 
nized Vincian scholar, and building what is 
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now one of the world’s notable centers of 
Vinciana. 

The Biblioteca Leonardiana is financed al- 
most wholly by the commune, although the 
national government offers irregular subsidies 
in the form of gifts and, more rarely, funds. 
Americans have rendered noteworthy support 
to the library, particularly Dr. Elmer Belt, 
founder of the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana 
in Los Angeles. 

Cianchi is presently at work indexing the 
mass of material that has appeared on Leon- 
ardo during the past few years. His intent is 
to publish, given the means and assistance, a 
supplement to Ettore Verga’s bibliography of 
Vinciana which covered the period from 1493 
to 1930. 


In Guidi Castle 


But the library proper offers only one of 
many delights to the librarian ready to stray 
from the heavily-traveled tourist highway be- 
tween Florence and Pisa. The Biblioteca 
Leonardiana has its permanent quarters in the 
fortress of Guidi Castle, a somber edifice 
which has physically dominated the town since 
the eleventh century. Below the castle’s walls 
fought such colorful medieval and Renais- 
sance condottieri as Uguccione della Faggiu- 
ola, Castruccio Castracani, and the ‘‘inglese,” 
John Hawkwood. Later, as Florence extended 
its dominion, Vinci ceased to be an outpost, 
and the castle served as Palazzo del Podesta. 
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Access to the castle is had by climbing a 
steep, narrow, flagstoned vicolo straight from 
the fifteenth century! It should be added here 
that the first floor of the castle is given over 
to a Vinci museum, where, through the gen- 
erosity of the IBM World Trade Corporation, 
one of the sets of models of Leonardo's in- 
ventions, which have toured Europe and 
America during the anniversary period, will 
be permanently displayed. 

A short distance up the slope of Mount 
Albano from Vinci, past characteristically 
Tuscan olive groves and vineyards, lies the 
— house at Anchiano where, tradition 

olds, Leonardo was born. 

A visit to Vinci is a highly evocative ex- 
perience. The village literally clings to the 
slopes of Mount Albano, and from the castle 
one can gaze far into the rich Arno valley. 
When one enters the castle, first to examine 
the models of Leonardo’s inventions, and then 
to review the works by and about the Tuscan 
genius, or to discuss Leonardo with Signor 
Cianchi, one feels close indeed to the well- 
springs of our western civilization. 


CARDS, CARDS, CARDS ! 
(With apologies to Dylan Thomas) 


Bump not crazy into that catalog 

Where carded words index their sounded 
sights. 

There pulling trays would, 
a plop! 

To subject right with anguished mien again, 

Oh, curses! Jehoshaphat! 

MAaryjorize LEE LOCKHART 


Cataloging Department 
Queens Borough, New York, Public Library 


trifled, drop 


s 68 
BOOK REVIEWER'S LAMENT 


Count that day lost 

Whose slow departing sun 
Sees nothing read 

Or bit of book-reviewing done. 


Come on, dear eyes, 

And gallop through the pages, 
With speed consume the print 
So you can give it 4-star rages. 


What though at night your dreams 

Are endless shelves of unread books— 
If you know not the contents 

You can recognize a volume by its looks. 


HAROLD C, KIME 
Junior High School Librarian 
Pasadena City Schools 
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A New Light at Old Crossroads 


A LIBRARY VENTURE LAUNCHED 
By Sister St. Angela 


IBLIOTECA VALDES, whatever its name 

may imply, is, in the North American 
tradition, the newest and most modern li- 
brary on the southern side of the Isle of 
Enchantment. Like Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico, of which it functions as an 
integral part, it represents a harmonious 
mingling of the best of the forward look in 
undergraduate American education with the 
precious cultural features of the Spanish, 
Indian, and Negro heritage of Puerto Rico. 
Ponce, “pearl of the South,” even more than 
the ultra-modernized San Juan in the North, 
is a composite of several cultures, with a 
population which is rapidly becoming bi- 
lingual. 





Biblioteca Valdés on the Isle of 


Enchantment 


The library is housed in the most recent 
structure On a very new campus, C.U.P.R. 
being only in the sixth year of its existence 
with its full accreditation still fresh on the 
books. With the exception of an audio- 
visual department on the first floor, the li- 
brary occupies the second floor of a two-story 
building, with the prospect of taking over 
the first floor when the size of the collection 
warrants it, and when the projected admini- 
stration building has been completed. 

Three very large rooms provide bright and 
airy, and sometimes breezy, space for the 
three main divisions—reference, circulation, 
and technical services, Here, where free ac- 
cess may be had to all books and periodicals, 
our Latin American students are introduced 
to the world of scholarship by methods 
standard in American college libraries. So 
impressed are they with library efficiency 
represented particularly in our indexing 
services that they resentfully question the 
nonexistence of a Spanish or Spanish- 
American H. W. Wilson. 


Sister St. Angela is Librarian of the Catholic University 
of Puerto Rico in Ponce tto Rico. 
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Why no Readers’ Guides or Cumulative 
Book Indexes in Spanish? 

Why are not revistas indexed with the 
same thoroughness as the American maga- 
zines? 

The usual reply to that query has been 
that Mr. Wilson had to begin with small be- 
ginnings, why not you? 

Encyclopedias, dictionaries, Readers’ 
Guide, Education Index, and International 
Index, subject bibliographies, magazines, 
and books frequently make their first im 
pressive bow into the awareness of these stu- 
dents—some of whose previous experience 
has centered around a tiny home in or near 
a cane field—in the university's library. The 
New York Times on microfilm brings cur- 
rent ‘‘continental’”’ and international events 
close—but the most recently detected inter- 
est in the films proved to be the sale adver- 
tisements carrying pictures of winter coats! 

The card catalog and directions are in 
English, but the collection is made up of a 
—— of Spanish books and revistas, 
classified, cataloged, and shelved with the 
English works. For the most ae above 
freshman year, the students choose their 
books indifferent to language. In fact, the 
American publications with their attractive 
formats, have a decided edge for those who 
would prefer to read in Spanish. The library 
staff, like the faculty itself, is composed of 
Americans who speak and understand Span- 
ish; Puerto Ricans who speak and under- 





“Working Harmoniously’ 
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stand English; and of course, that amusing 
and interesting margin who listen attentively 
while one language is spoken, and who reply 
—<and are understood—in the other. Those 
are the conversations we should like to 
record ! 





Moving Day 


As to structure, the building is designed 
in modern architecture adapted to tropical 
weather conditions. The color scheme—datr- 
ing to hear of, but a joy to see—has met the 
approval of most visitors. The walls of the 
circulation room are chartreuse, with dark 
green pillars and decoration. Adjustable 
Miami blinds leave much of the southern 
wall open to daylight and deep blue sky. 
(Exposure is different in the tropics, the 
hottest summer sunshine coming se the 
north). The main desk and tables, made 
under local supervision, are of a ruddy 
brown native mahogany. The chairs, for rea- 
sons of economy as well as of aesthetics, are 
of chromium with a chartreuse plastic light 
upholstery. 

The moving from three rather widely 
separated rooms which served as the original 
library quarters was accomplished by proces- 
sions of students under the direction of the 
department of physical education. The pro- 
i was to distribute numbers to the stu- 
dents and to be sure that books and students 
arrived in the correct numerical order. Ade- 
quate supervision was provided on both ends 
of the line, and admirable work was done 
especially on the receiving end by the volun- 
teer ticket-takers from the faculty. What 
threatened to be a gigantic chore developed 
into a greater lark that anyone would have 
anticipated. The boys conducted unofficial 
weight-carrying contests, while the girls, 
contrary to the usually ——- manana 
spirit, went out for speed. Four trips in an 
hour was the outside record. By the end of 
the day, the whole collection of the circula- 
tion room had been transferred, with service 
resumed on the following day. The refer- 
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ence collection, because of weight, bulk, and 
variety of content, was several days in the 
process of transportation. 

Working in Valdes Library would fulfill 
the dream of many a librarian. It is a library 
that is an adventure to its users, providing 
them with the fruits of a learning and cul- 
ture from which growing up in a still under- 
developed country has heretofore held most 
of them. 

There is something of a thrill in seeing 
them experience for the first time the useful- 
ness of a live collection of books which actu- 
ally meets their real needs—the pamphlets 
which give them “tips” on job-hunting and 
social know-how, the material which opens 
for them new horizons in careers, ar of 
course, the main portion of the library which 
serves the prosaic purpose of assigned tasks. 
Adventure comes too, in working harmoni- 
ously with a large number of men and 
women from a very wide variety of experi- 
ence and training—priests, religious laymen 
and women, from the United States, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, France, the Netherlands, Pan- 
ama, Canada, and the Philippine Islands. 


Future Possibilities 


Moreover, it is a place with possibilities 
for future development along many lines, 
beginning with the most obvious, like stimu- 
lating reading interest, promoting circula- 
tion by means of displays, and so on to 
bolder ventures into the field of adult edu- 
cation, and the organization of an audio- 
visual library. At any rate, the continuation 
of this project promises to maintain the 
initial high level of challenge. 





— 
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Children’s Libraries in South America 


By Emily M. Ehlinger 


IMA, PERU, THE ONE-TIME CAPITAL of 

the Spanish American Empire, is one of 

the most beautiful cities in the western hemi- 

sphere. It possesses a wealth of historical and 

artistic landmarks. Among its present day 

riches is a large public library with a wing 
devoted to a department for children. 

In Lima, we needed a vital bit of transpor- 
tation information and, pausing to take coun- 
cil, remembered the Biblioteca Nacional 
which we had passed the previous day. 
Wending our way along narrow streets, step- 
ping over Indian fruit vendors squatting on 
the sidewalks, tripping over beggars, and try- 
ing to stay out of the way of madly tooting 
and careening taxis, we finally arrived at the 
stately, imposing portals of the National Li- 
brary. Once our travel problems were under 
control, we thought it an excellent time to 
inquire about the library facilities provided 
for children in Peru. The reference librarian 
directed us across the large foyer, through a 
courtyard and over to a side wing which 
housed the department for nifios, as the chil- 
dren are called. 

Here Sefiora Eidson, whose husband was 
an American working in Peru, saw us look 
ea ag at the p Fr portals of the chil- 

ren’s room. Taking a large key from her 
ket, she opened the door and we stepped 
inside a cheerful room with furniture scaled 
to the size of the children who used it. Low 
bookshelves, just the right height for little 
hands to reach, held many volumes. Several 
lovely prints, including a Degas ballet dancer 
and a Rembrandt master, were on the walls. 

Sefiora Eidson showed us the gift of books 
from the United States to the Peruvian chil- 
dren. Since few of their little patrons under- 
stand or read English, the picture books were 
the most popular. 

The librarian’s office was a balcony over- 
looking the charming room. Here all the 
official business of the department is trans- 
acted—even some book binding. 

A separate room houses a small theater for 
the nifos. It seats over a hundred, and story- 
hours, plays, movies, and puppet shows are 
held in it. We were assured that the »/fos 
had the most advanced department in the 
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library—one which bound its own books, 
conducted entertainments for the little ones, 
helped them publish a library paper, and, 
most of all, was the only department in the 
Biblioteca Nacional with a circulation depart- 
ment. 

The Biblioteca Nacional, built in 1937, 
now conducts a two-year library course which 
was established by the American Library As- 
sociation. Most of the candidates have com- 
pleted what is equivalent to the first year of 
college in our country. Only one foreign lan- 
guage is required, although recently English 
has been added to the list of requirements 
since the American library journals, other li- 
brary literature, and various booklists for 
children and material concerning children’s 
literature are obligatory reading. 

“We are grateful to the Americans,” the 
reference librarian said. ‘They have taught us 
that one must search and search and search. 
All questions should be answered. Hand- 
books are limited here but we try to serve 
the public well. The reward is great when 
they go away satisfied.” 


Santiago, Chile 


Built against an imposing background of 
the towering Andes Mountains, Santiago is 
not only the largest city in Chile, but also the 
capital. A search for the public library's 
ninos department which, by the way, is called 
the “‘Departmentos Infantiles” revealed many 
interesting facts concerning the library in this 
city. 

Founded in 1813 by President Montt, it 
contained at that time 5,000 volumes and 
was housed in San Felipe University. In 1816 
it already had 8,000 volumes. It was first 
opened to the public in 1823. Then, by a 
governmental — decree, an official 
separate public library was established. The 
library now has over 1,000,000 volumes, 
housed in an edifice occupying a full city 
block built at the turn of the century. 

Sefiora Rosa Garritz showed us the chil- 
dren’s department. There are three rooms. 
One with books for ve‘y small children had 
low book shelves and tiny tables and chairs. 
The center room had several rows of tablet 
type chairs near the narrow high windows. 
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The tablet arm was long and narrow, clamp- 
ing across the reader much like a baby high 
chair tray. In the center of the room were 
twelve or more desks, somewhat like our old 
elementary school desks, arranged face to 
face. Every two desks were joined with a 
round object that looked like a hollow 
wooden ball. Our guide explained that they 
were vases, usually filled with flowers to 
brighten the room. 

The third room in the department con- 
tained a number of encyclopedias and college 
reference books. A studious atmosphere pre- 
vailed in this quiet but dark room, where a 
group of young men and a few university 
women students were diligently studying. 

Sefiora Garritz is also a teacher. She told 
us that the school system is being improved. 
Although there are still many children who 
do not go to school at all, by law all are sup- 
posed to complete what would be equivalent 
to our sixth grade. Since the school day is 
long—from eight in the morning until five 
in the afternoon—the children’s room is used 
mainly from five to eight in the evening. 
Following the old Spanish custom, no one 
has dinner in this siesta land before nine or 
ten o'clock at night. The day we visited the 
library, there were many children reading. 
All public schools were closed because the 
teachers were striking for higher salaries. 

After our inspection tour we met Sefiorita 
Berta Diaz, the director of the department. 
She assured us that the few English and other 
foreign-language books in the library would 
be in much more demand when the foreign 
population increased and English became a 
requirement of Chilean schools. At present 
most books circulate but, due to limited cop- 
ies, umany can be kept out for only a few days. 

Those teachers and students studying li- 
brary science may choose any two foreign 
languages to meet the requirements. In this 
part of Chile, German and Italian seem to be 
the most popular. Teachers are being encour- 
aged to study library science as it has been 
found that, with their teaching background, 
they are most successful in the children’s 
department. 

Sefiorita Diaz lamented the fact that the 
storyhour had to be dropped, due to the long 
school day, some Saturday morning classes, 
and lack of interest. Also, due to a lack of 
funds and personnel, there was much that 
was not done for the children of Chile. She 
bemoaned the fact that they seemed to de- 
velop faster and to be thrown into the adult 
world sooner than children in the United 
States. 
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“Would that we could give them in their 
youth their rightful heritage-— many and 
beautiful books,” she ui “Tt is such a 
pity we have so few Chilean authors writing 
for our nifios. Your American picture books 
—they are so beautiful. They are the great 
heritage of your little ones.” 


Montevideo, Uruguay 


On the northern side of the mouth of the 
River Platte, where South America begins to 
broaden, is the little country of Uruguay. 
Though small in area, one cannot realize 
until speaking with some of its inhabitants 
how wide and broad it is in its love of free- 
dom. There is a pleasant spirit in the air. 

Montevideo has wide streets. Its parks and 
plazas are numerous and its gardens famous 
for their beauty. In the city, in the center of 
Parque Rodo, is one of the most enchanting 
children’s libraries I have yet visited. From a 
distance it looks like a small castle, complete 
with a miniature moat, ramparts, and tower. 
This is the Bibliotica Municipal Infantil— 
more generally known as Castillo Parque 
Rodo. 

Haydie Gutierer Bidegain, a petite Uru- 
guayan librarian, took great delight in show- 
ing the building to us. The main room had 
a number of tables and chairs of various sizes 
for the use of the young readers. Bookcases 
with glass doors were grouped along the 
walls and filled with books written mainly in 
Spanish. The United States State Department 
had given the library a number of American 
books, including some of our picture books. 
It was surprising to see some of the novels 
of Dickens and other English authors on the 
shelves. Sefiorita Bidegain said that some 
books had been donated from the libraries 
of Montevideo citizens. 

There were several portable bulletin boards 
on which were displayed photographs of 
plays, puppet shows, art exhibits, estas, and 
other activities of the children. The maga- 
zine racks were much like those used in our 
American libraries. At one end of the room 
was a small stage complete with front cur- 
tains, drops, and cyclorama curtains. 

In the basement was a large airy room in 
which classes for preschool children were 
held under the supervision of special teach- 
ets. The children have all sorts of toys and 
games. They are also taught to dance, sing, 
and paint. The librarian teaches art to the 
youngest children. Their work is colorful 
and alive, reminding one of the vivid sun- 
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light hues used by our children, especially in 
the states bordering the Latin countries. In 
the upstairs room classes of the same kind 
were held for older children. Many activi- 
ties, including a storyhour, are often held in 
the courtyard, which is surrounded by a ram- 
part wall and numerous varieties of trees and 
shrubs. 

Late in the afternoon, whole classes come 
to the library accompanied by their teachers 
to read and do school tasks. Unfortunately, 
no books circulate because sefiorita has no 
staff. It is the old complaint: ‘Not enough 
help and too few things with which to work.” 
The library is open from 2:30 to 5:45 P.M. 
Monday through Friday. It is interesting to 
note that all children wear uniforms — the 
boys white linen smocks over their suits, the 
girls smocks embellished with scallops em- 

roidered around the collars and cuffs. 

The gray mossy moat and the sunlit tower 
of Bibliotica Infantil cast a long shadow over 
the garden in the late afternoon sunshine. I 
was reminded of Sefiorita Bidegain’s words: 
“We are a gay and peaceful people in our 
small country where we breathe the fresh air 
and are free. Always we wish our children 
to be free, like those in your great United 
States.” 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


It is dificult to realize that Brazil, with its 
dense jungles and beautiful coastline, is 
larger than the United States. With its sky- 
scrapers and modern baildings, Sa6 Paulo, 
the fastest growing city in Brazil, is often 
called the “Chicago of South America.” In 
this progressive city we found Biblioteca In- 
fantil Municipal which is, without doubt, the 
most progressive and up-to-date library for 
children in the Americas. Built in 1935, it is 
a division of the Department of Culture, 
under the direction of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion and Culture, supported by the municipal- 
ity of Sad Paulo, and organized to serve as a 
center for reading, recreation, and art for the 
children of the city. 

Built of stone and cement especially for 
children, the building is large and modern, 
standing in a garden off the Rue General 
Jardin, 485. It is approached through a long 
arcade leading to an airy lobby which contains 
a check room and display racks and cases. In 
this end of the lobby is a beautifully executed 
bronze statue of a colt—the gift of the mayor 
to the children of Sa6 Paulo. 

The various reading rooms are arranged 
for children ranging from preschool through 
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seventeen years of age. Most of the books are 
written in Portuguese. Since there is a large 
foreign colony, books in French, Spanish, 
German, English, and Italian are being added 
as funds permit. 

The furniture in the reading room is ar- 
ranged informally. One room was filled with 
children. Teachers often send their students 
to the library for reference work, so the read- 
ing rooms contain dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
biographies, poetry, and many books used in 
the primary and secondary schools of the city. 

Upstairs is a music salon seating more than 
a hundred. Not only do the children give re- 
citals there, but often lectures and concerts 
are given for them by professional musicians. 
There is an excellent collection of records, 
housed in a sound-proof room and constantly 
in use by the children, who seem to favor 
symphonies and folk music. 

In the small theater, from time to time, 
American films are shown, including Donald 
Duck, Pop-Eye, and Mickey Mouse, which 
delight the children here as they do the world 
over. Other suitable films are shown at in- 
tervals during the year. 


Another novel department is the press 
room. Here instructors from the Academia 
Brazileira de Letras teach would-be writers the 
abc’s of literary journalism. Material from 
all departments of the library is used in the 
Voz de Infancia, as the journal is called. 


The library has a large art section where, in 
vertical files, mounted copies of many of the 
world’s masterpieces ar subjects useful in 
teaching circulate to children and teachers. In 
the art department itself, trained instructors 
teach painting, sculpture, and crafts. In their 
free time after school, children flock to these 
classes and do remarkably fine work. 

One large room was filled with games. 
Two high school boys sat in a corner silently 
playing a game of chess; a young French child 
was chattering over a game of Chinese check- 
ers with her Portuguese playmate. The li- 
brarian pointed out to us that parents coming 
from other countries send their children to the 
library after school to read and play. They 
learn to speak Portuguese quickly from the 
children around them. 

To facilitate the learning of languages, 
Cecilia Cuizello has made translations of many 
of our picture book texts on little cards which 
are attached by linen hinges to the books. 
Thus, the card covers the English and can be 
flipped back and forth, aiding the children in 
translating. She said it was surprising how 

(Continued on page 374) 
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The ALA Booklist 


By May Massee 


In honor of the Booklist’s fiftieth anniversary this month, we have 
asked one of its former editors, May Massee, to reminisce a bit for the 


benefit of our readers—THE EDITOR 


FIND THE BOOKLIST MEMORIES sO over- 

laid with thirty more years of publishing 
experiences that only first impressions seem 
to be left clear. 

The Booklist had been established for some 
years in Madison, Wisconsin, with Elva L. 
Bascom as its superbly capable editor. But in 
1913 the ALA Publishing Board decided to 
move the Booklist to the ALA headquarters 
in Chicago where Henry E. Legler was trans- 
forming the Chicago Public Library. As a 
member of the ALA Publishing Board, Mr. 
Legler could keep a fatherly eye on the Book- 
list, finding its home in the ALA headquar- 
ters, where it seemed to belong. Miss Bascom 
refused to leave Madison so she resigned and 
the board had to find a new editor. 

Henry E. Legler was a quiet man. He 
loved beautiful book making, had a complete 
collection of the William Morris, the Chau- 
cer and other books issued by the Kelmscott 
Press. He had a firm belief in self-education 
and was thrilled at the possibility of making 
over a great library to the service of all the 
people. As an administrator he believed in 
encouraging people to use their own minds 
and grow their own ways but he always had 
a sympathetic ear and ready interest for ideas, 
good or bad, and he could deal with them 
straightly, according to their need. 

The other members of the board whom I 
knew best were Teresa West Elmendorf, the 
vice-librarian of Buffalo, and Hiller Well- 
man, librarian of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

I had been working under Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf’s direction in Buffalo and perhaps the 
board hoped that some of her book sense 
had percolated my consciousness. I think she 
knew more about books than anyone else in 
the profession. She had been an inveterate 
reader for sixty-odd years and had such a 
background of knowledge in all fields that 
she could pick the heart out of a book while 
someone else was reading the preface. That 
was in the course of her work, of placing 
books in the library. But in her own reading 
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she was scrupulous about giving the author 
every chance—she read with attention every- 
thing he had to say; she did not skip or look 
ahead. She respected the integrity of any 
good book—but how she loved quality! 

When we were talking about my taking 
the job as editor, I, with visions of Elva Bas- 
com’s capabilities overawing me, said, ‘But I 
don’t know anything about all the details of 
printing, proofreading, running a magazine.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Elmendorf, “if you 
never do anything except what you know 
how to do, you won't get very far, will you?” 
I meekly said, “No.” 

Mr. Wellman was a pioneer in the time of 
building up the liberal foundations of public 
library work in this country. He was not near 
enough to headquarters for the casual per- 
sonal encounters that mean so much in any 
work, but he always came to board meetings 
and he was always ready to give open-minded 
consideration and a good letter to any prob- 
lem, while his library’s checking of lists for 
a liberal medium-sized library were most 
helpful. 

The board wanted the Booklist in Chicago 
because Chicago is the intellectual crossroads 
of this country. All the currents of thought 
go through and around and over that city. 
The board wanted the Booklist sensitive to 
these currents so that its choice of books for 
the average library would reflect the varied 
interests in every community that prove there 
really is no “average” library. 

Because in Chicago were universities, col- 
leges, and special libraries with great authori- 
ties on their staffs. (The greater the authority 
the more likely he is to give ready help to the 
Booklist in evaluating books in his specialty. ) 

Because in the Chicago area were not only 
great special libraries but also large and small 
public libraries, good, bad, and indifferent, so 
that the Booklist could keep in active touch 
with its public. 

The publishers sent all their books. Each 
month printed lists of new titles went to fifty 
or more libraries which checked, plus or 
minus, for or against inclusion in the Book- 
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list. The votes were recorded on each book's 
card—and the reviews were indexed while 
the individual booknotes were attached so 
that the writer of the short Booélist note had 
the book in hand and often had access to 
twenty or more notes to help in finding the 
exact words that could give the special char- 
acter of each book. 

We realized that this goal of exact words 
represented more of desire than accomplish- 
ment, but the board wanted the booknotes to 
be lively, sensitive, human, as well as bookish. 
Sometimes more than two hundred people 
contributed to one number of the Bovélzst. 

Writing notes was excellent training in 
English—try to keep the temper of the au- 
thor, stick to nouns and verbs, be wary of 
adjectives and adverbs, try not to duplicate 
information. It’s almost never necessary to 
say “This is a book’—four words saved 
when you dodge that. There are many checks 
you gave yourself, always remembering the 
people back of the books and the people 
ahead of them. 

To keep the Booklist lively, sensitive, 
human as well as bookish, the board felt that 
the editor should know the people sponsor- 
ing the books. To that end they decided to 
send the editor to New York to meet pub- 
lishers and find out what they thought about 
their books. This was considered a dangerous 
innovation by some librarians. 

But not to the Publishing Board and to 
one more member who must be remembered 
and thanked, William Howard Brett, beloved 
librarian of the Cleveland Public Library. He 
was in New York at the time of my first trip 
to see publishers, to try and make the Booklist 
a true connecting link between librarians and 
publishers. He took me around and intro- 
duced me to several of the best and left me 
cheered and brave to hunt out the rest. I 
learned then that the busiest and most impor- 
tant people seem to have the most time. 

For a good-by he said, “Remember when 
you come to New York it is just as important 
as anything you do to take time to visit the 
museums and exhibitions, concerts and thea- 
ters.’” Blessed man—no wonder that every- 
body loved him. 

Now, of course, there are so many more 
books published that the Boo&list must have 
several editors—no one mind can keep track 
of all the work—but if we all help it can 
still be what the board wanted—lively, sensi- 
tive, human as well as bookish—a true con- 
necting link between librarians and publish- 
ers and the best first aid in book selection for 
any public library. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
(Continued from page 372) 

fast they learned foreign words, especially in 
the folk tales, where the same words are 
repeated many times. 


For Blind Children 


One of the most heart-warming depart- 
ments in the library was established in 1946 
for blind children. They come from all parts 
of the city to read the Braille books made for 
them in the library, which includes not only 
the national literature of Brazil but transla- 
tions of children’s classics from all lands. A 
professionally trained teacher is provided to 
work with them. She conducts a storyhour 
and teaches them folk dances. Some are gifted 
in art. They model with clay and do remark- 
able pictures with heavy felt. They are also 
taught the art of paper sculpture. Gay and 
happy, they are most kind and thoughtful 
with each other and enjoy singing and music. 

Last but not least was a separate wing of 
the building housing a children’s little theater 
under the direction of a drama teacher. The 
children write and produce their own plays. 
They are especially fond of marionettes and 
have made some exceedingly intricate ones. 
During the course of the year, civic minded 
individuals provide various types of entertain- 
ment in the theater. 

After our tour we rested for awhile in the 
bright cataloging room where all children’s 
books for the branch libraries of Sa6 Paulo are 
processed. While enjoying tiny cups of black 
Brazilian coffee, we inspected the excellent 
bibliography compiled by the staff. 

They say that their greatest need is the 
Children’s Catalog. As in libraries the world 
over, the constant cry was: “If only we had 
more personnel—if only there were more 
children’s librarians.” 

All books in the children’s department cir- 
culate for seven days. A child must have 
reached the age of two, at which time he is 
deemed capable of enjoying picture books. 
Any child can enjoy all the facilities of the 
library. The only requirement is a library card 
with the signature of one parent. 

A miniature model of the library, built to 
scale, was proudly exhibited. Several of 
these branches have been built. In time, 
twenty more units will be completed in the 
various sections of the city. 
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What Makes a Good Supervisor? 


OES A MASTER'S DEGREE in personnel 
work make you a good supervisor? 
Some persons feel it does. They believe that 
if you read many books, and many articles on 
personnel management, attend lectures, take 
courses and write theses on the subject, you 
will then know how to supervise a staff. But 
others feel something else is needed too, Let 
us look around. We see persons outstanding- 
ly successful in handling others who never 
went to college nor attended a lecture. And 
who of us has not had painful experience 
with the individual who knows all that is in 
the books and nothing about people? Con- 
sider our mothers. “Personnel management” 
had not been heard of in their day, but most 
of them did a pretty good job of managing 
us and Pop too. 

The essential matter is the knack. If you 
have it, books, courses, and degrees will aid 
in developing it; but without the innate abil- 
ity, a whole library and a PhD won't create it 
for you. Like a sense of rhythm, either you 
have it or you haven't it; either you can han- 
dle people or you can’t. A person of cold na- 
ture, for instance, will never make a good 
supervisor. Neither will a complacent, self- 
satisfied person. 


The Essential Ingredients 


Perhaps the essential ingredients of a good 
supervisor are imagination, kindness, and 
common sense. Humor helps 2lso. Let's ana- 
lyze a bit. To go back to the mother: what 
does she constantly strive to give her child? 
Isn't it a sense of security? Your staff needs 
this feeling too. Without it, morale is quick- 
ly weakened. They must have confidence in 
you, as their boss. You have it in your power 
to help them to happiness or to make them 
miserable, They know this; and they want to 
feel you will try to do the former to the best 
of your ability. 

How can you arouse this confidence? 
There is no short answer, and no short meth- 
od, but a few hints may point the way. 

You must be consistent, for one thing. 
Your acts and words must be the same. This 
means that if you promise, then you must per- 
form. You must not say one thing and do the 
opposite ; nor say one thing today and another 
tomorrow. Your staff must know from ex- 
perience that your word is reliable. Few con- 
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ditions kill a sense of security quicker than 
distrust in the boss’s word. 

Allied to trustworthiness of speech is fair- 
ness. This is a truism, but how often execu- 
tives have favorites! Men, especially, or so it 
seems to many women, favor the pretty girl, 
the woman with sex appeal. Maybe they do 
it unconsciously and cannot help it, but it is 
certainly something they should guard 
against, for whenever favoritism is shown, 
the boss pays for it by loss of staff confidence. 

High on the list of qualities creating a feel- 
ing of security among one’s staff is, surely, 
kindness: the mercy that tempers justice; the 
insight and patience that makes a staff mem- 
ber say to himself, “There’s a boss who un- 
derstands.”” A “boss who understands” will 
be careful not to hurt the pride of a subordi- 
nate. Respect for oneself and pride in one’s 
job and oneself as holding that job are tre- 
mendous assets in a worker and the boss who 
humiliates an employee is injuring himself. 
One who assumes an attitude of antagonism 
toward his staff need not be surprised at the 
antagonism he arouses in return. Also it is 
well to remember that unkind or unjust words 
are bitterly resented, and rarely forgotten. 

You should remember, too, that loyalty, 
contrary to what many executives would like 
to believe, begins at the top. A superviser 
who is disloyal to his staff, who plays fav- 
orites, treats his people with disrespect, is 
careless about keeping his word, listens to 
gossip about his staff, blames them for his 
own shortcomings, is unfair or capricious, 
will not have the loyalty of his employees. 
Nor will he deserve it. Loyalty is something 
a supervisor must earn. 

A quick way to lose loyalty is to “go 
caleeil the line of authority.” If you give a 
staff member responsibility for a piece of 
work, give him also the authority to do it. 
Consult him when you plan major changes in 
his department. To ignore the responsible in- 
dividual and to consult with his subordinates 
undermines that individual’s authority and 
takes away all his feeling of security. Such 
treatment shatters morale. It reduces the per- 
son charged with responsibility to a position 
lower than those he supervises, which, of 
course, ruins the most carefully set up or- 
ganization. The resentment aroused by such 
treatment is justified. 

(Continued on page 380) 











Orange Crates: Secret Weapon for 


Storage Problems 
By Charles W. Sembower 


HE LOWLY ORANGE CRATE is a ‘secret 
weapon” in solving emergency shelving 
problems in the storage rooms of any library. 
Although lowly, the orange crate, as a 
piece of shelving equipment, is unusually 
mighty. It is not to be underestimated: one 
crate can shelve a single line of about twenty 
average-size books or forty books in a double 
line. Used horizontally, the crates are strong 
enough to be safely stacked seven high, thus 
shelving about 140 books in a single line, 
titles showing, or about 280 books in a 
double line. 

Appreciation of the orange crate’s eo 
bilities is not new. Grocers put together dis- 
play stands with them. Housewives camou- 
flage them to look like magazine stands, 
kitchen cupboards, vanity cases, or bedside 
tables. They appear remodeled into chairs 
for small children in Sunday school rooms. 
Churches, schools, rural libraries, organiza- 
tions with tight operating budgets, have dis- 
covered uses for them. 

They can be shellacked, to enhance the 
grain of the wood, or painted all hues of 
the rainbow. Manufacturers, aware of the 
crates’ popularity, are turning out brightly 
colored coverlettes and skirts tailored to their 
dimensions. For the uninitiated, instructions 
are available for making furniture with 
crates. 

During World War II, they sold at five, 
ten, or even twenty-five cents apiece. Now, 
when oranges from the sunny regions are in 
season, they may be obtained just for the 
asking. 

It is doubtful that when the manufacturer 
conceived the present standard orange crate, 
he foresaw that millions of them would end 
up as bookcases instead of junk in a dum 
heap. Yet they are admirably suited to hold- 
ing either neat little volumes of Shakespeare 
or whoppers like the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

Librarians generally recommend ten to 
twelve inches between shelves for over-sized 
books. It would almost seem that orange 
crates were made for books instead of for 
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Oranges when you consider their specifica- 
tions. Used horizontally, the crate is 1142” 


Both vertical and horizontal placement of 
the crates can be seen in this photograph. 


high, capable of shelving Britannica. Used 
vertically, it has two shelves, each exactly 
12” high and capable of shelving the tall 
volumes of the latest United States census 
reports. 

Shelving for a set of encyclopedia or the 
census reports is heavy duty, but the crates, 
amazingly enough, can do it. They are de- 
ceptive in appearance. Built of very soft 
wood, they look weaker than they really are 
and are ingeniously constructed. They have 
to be strong to transport, virtually unblem- 
ished, heavy, juice-laden oranges from the 
orchards of California to markets in the east. 
They have to be well built to avoid damage 
in handling in railroad yards and truck load- 
ing docks. No less than 54 sturdy nails are 
used to hold each crate together. 

The crates are sturdiest when used hori- 
zontally, although even used vertically, each 
level of the crate is supported by 18 nails. 
Horizontally, the crates can safely be stacked 
seven or even eight high, and, because the 
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base is broad, there is little danger that they 
will topple, especially when they are loaded 
down with books. 


Black Hole of Calcutta 


All right, they are strong and roomy: 
what self-respecting library would use them, 
and for what possible reason? Does any 
librarian really have to resort to using orange 
crates ? 

At the University of Dubuque library, we 
surveyed the storeroom, known affection- 
ately to the staff as the “black hole of Cal- 
cutta,” looking in despair at books and ma- 
terials piled high on the floor for lack of 
enough shelf space. The room was sched- 
uled to receive more overflow from a 
crowded stack room. More shelving was 
desperately needed. How could it be ob- 
tained most economically in terms of time, 
money, and effort? 

A maintenance department carpenter 
would have solved the problem, but how 
soon? Besides it was more important that 
the carpenter build another piece of furni- 
ture long overdue for the library. Why not 
buy some cheap shelving? The library 
needed every budget penny for greatly 
needed shelving and equipment elsewhere in 
the library. There was not even a store of 
extra book shelves on which to draw and 
regular shelves would not have fitted well 
in the storage room anyway. To build shelv- 
ing into the room seemed an additionally 
bad idea because the shelving emergency 
might be only temporary. 


Not Embarrassed 


Orange crates, ordinarily resorted to with 
embarrassment, were the only out, but they 
would be hidden from public view, and, 
after all, this was an emergency. 

We began by paying the local super- 
market a visit, requesting “lots of crates.” 
The potential shelves, destined for eventual 
discard by the market, were free. The groc- 
ers piled fourteen crates into our car. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks, we collected over 
150. The storeroom, which already had 
some built-in shelving, swallowed up about 
75, and another newly acquired storeroom, 2 
smaller one without any kind of shelving, 
swallowed up the rest. 

Pretty soon everything that had been piled 
on the floor was shelved in the crates. As 
the days rolled by, some of the crates were 
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emptied. Gift books had been screened, 
some of them included in the main collec- 
tion and the rest thrown out or sold inexpen- 
sively to students. Judgment was passed on 
many unsightly piles of old periodicals, and 
it was discovered that most were worthless 
for the existing periodical collection. 

Work progressed so well that it appeared 
that several of the empty crates neld dis- 
carded, but we hesitated to toss them out.so 
unceremoniously, and the hesitation paid off. 
Before long the 7 crates were pressed 
into service again, placed in a new arrange- 
ment to meet the current shelving emerg- 
ency. 


Beautiful Ugly Duckling 


The library’s orange crate phase may pass 
into the limbo of forgotten all but for 
the present, the crates have shown unusual 
capabilities. They are light, easy to handle, 
and easy to shift about. They can stand 
steady even when stacked high without being 
nailed together. They are strong enough to 
bear incredibly heavy loads. They can be 
stacked or unstacked by the weakest person 
in a twinkling of an eye. Filled with books, 
stacked neatly, and tastefully decorated, they 
can look very much like conventional book 
shelving. 

The orange crate may be an ugly duckling, 
but it can be the secret weapon in an emerg- 
ency shelving situation. 





Temporary orange crate shelving in a 
storeroom of the college library. 
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Film Selection for Children’s Library 


Programs’ 
By Phyllis Langdon Barclay 


EFORE WE, AS CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS, 

begin to plan film programs in our work, 
we should give careful consideration to the 
reasons for their use. If the motion picture 
has a place in our children’s libraries—and 
I feel very certain that it does—how valuable 
will it be in our service to the children? 

Many children’s librarians, from habit or 
from a seeming need to justify the use of 
anything but books in library work, will ask, 
“Will the use of film programs help to in- 
crease the circulation of. books?” This ques- 
tion has been asked for years in regard to the 
story hour and has been deeply resented by 
many a storyteller. Why should it be as- 
sumed that the real value of a well told story 
lies only in the number of books the listener 
is momentarily stimulated to borrow? Most 
children’s librarians like to feel that the story 
hour opens new worlds of experience and 
enchantment to their audiences, and this cer- 
tainly should be the purpose of a good film 
program. It may be that large numbers of 
children drawn to the library by the story 
hour and film program will borrow many 
books. Let us not consider this a reason for 
the presentation of these attractions lest we 
narrow our vision in selection of material 
and planning of programs. 

The motion picture is still very young. 
Very little more than fifty years ago it burst 
upon our world with an impact as dramatic 
as that of John Gutenberg’s Bible in 1456. 
It has, in a surprisingly short time, become a 
revolutionary force in education, entertain- 
ment, and industry; and now we have with 
us the 16mm film making available un- 
limited opportunities to present to our chil- 
dren new worlds of adventure. 


Although we are not concerned here with 
the history of the film industry, I call it to 
your attention in the hope that you will con- 
sider the motion picture for what it is, an 
art entirely of itself, independent of books, 
which very rightly are closest to the hearts 
of all librarians. That we use films and re- 
~~ © From a talk given to the Round Table of Children’s 
Librarians May 21, 1953. 
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corded music with books in our programs is 
as it should be, but in doing so, let us work 
to develop tastes in looking at films and 
listening to music as diligently as we have 
worked to develop taste in reading. In doing 
this we shall be using all three of these media 
with the development of only one in mind. 

Having decided to promote the use of the 
motion picture in our children’s libraries, 
we are immediately faced with the problem 
or problems (for they are legion) of select- 
ing suitable films. 

There are many good 16mm films on the 
market that are suitable for children’s pro- 
grams; there are also many that are very 
poor. We cannot depend on the name of a 
producer or distributor as we have come to 
depend on the name of an author, for there 
is, at the moment, no set standard of quality 
in films. This is particularly true of films 
made expressly for children. Although in 
catalogs and advertising material all these 
motion pictures sound desirable, on the 
screen many of them present a very sorry 
picture. 

Of this unsatisfactory material, the be- 
loved fairy tale seems to be the most pathetic 
victim. Fairy tales have been presented on 
the screen with live actors, with puppets, and 
with animation. The live actors are usually 
inadequate and unreal; they fail to live in 
their parts because they obviously do not 
believe in them. Too frequently poor settings 
and equally poor costuming do little but 
emphasize their lack of talent. What hap- 
pens to puppets on the 16mm screen is a 
mystery. They completely lose the vitality 
that they display in their own theaters, and 
always they sag in the wrong places. This 
very well may be the result of an attempt to 
slow down the performance to fit the usually 
labored dialogue. Animation for most 16mm 
children’s films is mediocre. The reason for 
this probably lies in the tremendous expense 
involved in the making of animated films. 
Film production is a fabulously expeasive 
business and film makers are unwilling, quite 
understandably, to risk large sums of money 
on pictures which are unlikely to bring a 
reasonable profit. 
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It may be argued that the demand for 
children’s films does not justify excessive ex- 
penditure. However, most of these films do 
not suffer from apparent cutting of costs or 
lack of artistic and technical ability; instead, 
they seem to lack proper guidance and advice 
from people who are specialists in work with 
children. It is an accepted practice for film 
makers, whenever they make films on special- 
ized subjects, such as psychology, science, 
and medicine, to employ the services of a 
technical advisor who is responsible for the 
authenticity and correct handling of the ma- 
terial at hand. Apparently anyone can make 
a film for children and, at the moment, in 
the world of 16mm film, anyone does. 

From the obvious wide use of these films 
I gather that there are many people who do 
not object greatly to having the simple 
legend of a home-loving country chick told 
in grandiloquent tones suited to the reading 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Even very 
small children must squirm when, as they 
watch a contemporary on the screen are 
forming his daily tasks, they are told in 
saccharine sweetness, “Now Johnny opens 
his mouth, now he lifts his spoon in his 
hand,” etc., etc. One reason for the continu- 
ance of this kind of picture is the lack of 
selective evaluation by those who buy and 
show films. If we continue to accept this 
kind of material without unfavorable com- 
ment to those who produce it, we shall see 
little improvement. Remember that produc- 
ers all say, whether they be radio, TV, the- 
atrical motion picture, or 16mm, “What the 
public wants, the public gets, but only if it 
makes its desires known.” We children’s 
librarians can certainly make our desire for 
good films known by refusing to buy. 

If the small child has fared poorly in the 
16mm motion picture field, and if the world 
of fancy has not been portrayed to our lik- 
ing, the outlook is not entirely dark. There 
are some very fine juvenile films available. 
J. Arthur Rank has produced a series of films 
for “Children’s Entertainment.” Each is a 
feature-length picture. Three of these have 
been used in the Uphams Corner Branch 
{of the Boston Public Library} children’s 
room with huge success. One, “The Mysteri- 
ous Poacher,” portraying the adventures of 
a group of European children in a mountain 
camp, is a foreign language film with Eng- 
lish titles. These seemed to bother the audi- 
ence not at all. 


There is a tremendous amount of film 
made for all ages that is entirely excellent 
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for children. Films on travel, natural his- 
tory, sport, and the arts are very suitable for 
juvenile programs. 

“The Loon’s Necklace,” an Encyclopedia 
Britannica Film, ‘Tina, a girl in Mexico,” 
and “Ski Holiday” are only three of the 
many films of this type that have been en- 
joyed by the Uphams Corner children. Some 
of Walt Disney's beautiful nature films are 
available now in 16mm. And from the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada we have many 
stirring pictures of the out-of-doors. 

Among all the problems of this business 
of selecting films 9 children is one that I 
am very conscious of and one that reflects 
itself very forcibly in all our programs. I am 
referring to our own approach as children’s 
librarians. 

In all the years that we have been working 
with the children we have been reassured 
every day of every year that what we suggest 
or choose is right. We have seen children 
come to the library by the thousands and 
continue to come in spite of movies, radio, 
television, and recreation programs that 
would seem to restrict their very breathing; 
and yet we have repeatedly chosen for our 
“awards and honors” books that, distin- 
guished though they most certainly are, have 
never been to the children what they were 
to the adults who so honored them. 

We have, as children’s librarians, in 
groups and as individuals, fought the comics 
and feared the radio and television. But they 
have all come to stay and at last we have 
grown to accept the fact that, if we cannot 
fight them, we can influence the quality of 
their production. We can influence also the 
quality of film production. However, let us 
remember that we may find comic or trite 
what may be just pure fun for the eight-, 
nine-, or ten-year-old. Let us not be too 
highbrow and, in our high standards, over- 
look something that, because of our own 
long experience, palls upon us. We are 
choosing films for children. A child can 
pass over a book that he does not choose to 
read. He is cornered by a boring film. It is 
no more comfortable to be bored at four 
than it is to be bored at forty. 


A good film for a children’s program must 
arouse and hold the interest of its audience. 
It must portray a real and truthful picture; 
and its message or story must be simply, sin- 
cerely, and fittingly told. Most of the chil- 
dren who use a public library regularly are 
accustomed to well conducted storyhours 
with good storytelling. They have a right to 
the same high standard in film programs. 
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Of course, one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in pro; planning is that of seeing 
the films before you select them. Often there 
is no Opportunity for this and you will be 
forced to make your selection from catalogs 
and lists. Librarians in the city of Boston 
are fortunate in having their audio and 
visual department subscribe to all the lead- 
ing film periodicals and guides. Of particu- 
lar interest are the Bulletins of the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, Inc., which 
are carefully checked by the committee re- 
— for the selection of films for pur- 

. These bulletins, with the Boston Pub- 
lic Library’s own film catalogs, are available 
to all organizations or institutions using 
films in the city of Boston. By keeping an 
annotated list of all the films you show, you 
will be better equipped in planning your 
future er og 

A list of this sort has been very helpful in 
our plans in the Uphams Corner children’s 
room, where we are experimenting with a 
different kind of program from any we have 
had before. This is not confined to any one 
particular medium, but uses films, music, 
stories, and book talks together. 


This has not yet become a regular feature 
of our library service. It is, at the moment, 
only in a very promising experimental stage. 
We hope, in near future to have estab- 
lished a program known not particularly as 
a “storyhour” or “film program” but rather 
as a “library hour,” during which we may 
include listening to music, seeing films, hear- 
ing stories, and talking about books. 

At the first of these programs we began 
by showing “Sing a Song of Friendship,” a 
film with a song about human relations, the 
words appearing on the screen beneath the 
picture, and a ball bouncing on the words 
to invite the audience to join in the singing. 
We had as a guest speaker a young music 
teacher who led the singing and talked about 
group singing, folk songs, instruments of the 
orchestra. A discussion of books about music 
and musicians resulted and stories were ex- 
changed. This program was so successful 
that it was repeated later in the season using 
a similar film. For a group of girls, ‘Steps 
of the Ballet,” an Encyclopedia Britannica 
Film, was shown and followed by a talk on 
the “Ballet Backstage” by two yourig’ dancers 
who described the costumes and equipments 
of the ballerina and demonstrated many 
steps and combinations. 

We find that by using films this way we 
carry our programs so far from the commer- 
cial “movie theater” that there no longer 
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seems to be any comparison in the minds of 
the children. This is all to the good in a 
community where regular and unrestricted 
movie attendance is the practice from the 
age of five up. 

There is no doubt that, in spite of all the 
problems involved in the selection of mate- 
rial for film programs, by making the motion 
picture a part’ of our library service, we are 
simply using valuable tools to help in the 
job that was started many years ago and that 
we are earnestly trying to carry on—the job 
of building a bridge for the » Bee and girls 
of today to the world of tomorrow. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD 
SUPERVISOR ? 
(Continued from page 375) 


As you should not go around the line of 
authority, so you should not listen to gossip 
and idle criticism concerning members of 
your staff. Tale-bearing is an unpleasant 
habit and the supervisor who encourages it 
lowers the whole tone of his organization and 
loses personal dignity immediately. If you 
want your fellow workers to respect you, you 
must never stoop to conduct waich is un- 
professional. Again, your stool pigeons soon 
are spotted and held in the hatred and con- 
tempt which they deserve. 

A feeling of security is increased by being 
frank with your staff. Explain why you do 
things, and take your workers into your con- 
fidence as far as you can. Such proofs of 
your confidence in them increase their confi- 
dence in you, enlarge their understanding of 
your problems, and enable them to see the 
whole picture. It makes them more intelli- 
gent about their job. 

And while we are mentioning intelligence, 
one last hint. Never underestimate the in- 
telligence of your staff. It is the height of 
folly to try to “‘put something over” on them. 
A hundred to one, they will see through you. 
Your prestige and their confidence in you will 
suffer. 

The above rules are simple laws of decent 
human intercourse. Many are merely good 
manners, and some—like keeping ones word, 
being just and impartial—are part of ele- 
mentary ethical conduct. It must be because 
many executives are unfit to be over other 
persons that one sees these rules so frequently 
violated. If you abide by them, you will have 
progressed a long way toward being a good 
supervisor, 
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Sink or Swim! 


By Mable W. Gee 


AS A LIBRARIAN were you ever told to 
“sink or swim’’? That was the sensa- 
tion I had when my principal told me that 
she wanted our 330 phonograph records 
housed in the library. 

Ours was a new school, just opened, with 
a large library on the second floor. The col- 
lection was made up of books from twenty- 
three elementary classrooms, a few filmstrips 
from the junior high school audio-visual de- 
partment, and a collection of records from 
the music department. 

I had not ished my library training and 
had not the least idea how to begin catalog- 
ing records. To my knowledge, no one in 
the county had cataloged any records on the 
elementary level, nor knew anything about it 
other than the fact that there were no set 
rules. Consequently, when I attended sum- 
mer school in Boulder, Colorado, in 1951, 
my main object was to collect all available 
information on the subject and work out a 

lan which would be suitable to our situation. 

All available references of Boulder’s ex- 
tensive library resources were collected. I 
dived into research and came up with the 
following chosen points which seemed to 
come nearest to answering my problems. 


Approximately half of the records were 
cataloged by the end of the first semester of 
the following term, and in July, I “swam to 
shore” with the last of the 330 records cata- 
loged. I felt so happy about it that I wish to 
submit these trial and error “‘strokes” in the 
hope that others may find something here 
to help them. 


1. Arrange records in albums according to 
type: 
Childhood Rhythms-Intermediate 
Childhood Rhythms-Primary 
Christmas Music 
Fox Trots 
Folk Dances 
Listening Activities 
Rhythms 
Rumbas 
Singing Activities 
Singing Games 
Square Dances 
Stepping Tones 
Tangos 
Add any others that may be used in your 
own individual school situation. 
2. Label each album, beginning with a letter or 
combination of letters which are a clue to the 
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14. 


15. 


records within the album, i.e., SD square 
dances, FD folk dances, followed by a num- 
ber to indicate the n of albums of that 
kind of record. Thus FD1 indicates the first 
album of folk dances; FD2 indicates the 
second album of folk dances. Print album 
number on the spine and shellac. 


. Number both sides of each pocket in the 


album (front first pocket No. 1; back first 
pocket No. 2) and so on. 

Using Gaylord’s specially designed labels 
for records, label each record according to 
directions. 
With school stamp made to fit record labels, 
stamp school name on each side of record 
and add call number. 


The call number is the album number fol- 
lowed by a decimal, followed by the num- 
ber of the pocket in which the record is to 
be found. (FD1.1 means album FD1, pocket 
1; FD1.2 means album FD 1, pocket 1 
reverse. ) 

Type call number and title, appearing on 
the front of record only, on regular k 
card. Make one card for each record in 
album. 


. Paste card pocket and date due slip in back 


of album. 


All books, filmstrips, slides, and phono- 
graph records are cataloged in the same 
case. 
Use some color scheme for catalog cards of 
various materials: 

white cards—books 

green cards—filmstrips 

salmon cards—slides 

blue cards—records 


. Catalog all records, whether music or non- 


music, using the title as the main entry. 


. Three typewriter spaces down from top of 


card and one over from left edge, type the 
word “Record.” On the next line and im- 
mediately below, type the call number 
(FD10.1) 


. On the line with the last of the call number, 


and at first indention (8 spaces) type the 
title of the record. 

The title is followed by a period and the 
author or composer's name. 

If the title is in a foreign language, give 
the conventional title in parenthesis im- 
mediately after the original title. 

If more than one title appears on the same 
side of the record, list each title as given 
and the author. Continue on the next line 
at second indention (12 spaces). 

Three spaces over, give the company, the 
record number and the matrix number if 
there is one. 


. Skip a line and at second indention (12 


spaces) give number of sides; skip 3 spaces, 
and give size (1s 10”). 
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19. Skip another space and again at second in- 
dention give a description of the record, 
i.e., form, conductor, arranger, soloist, or- 
chestra, etc. Continue on next line at second 
indention. (Originally this paragraph was 
continued at first indention, but the card 
appeared crowded, and it was recommended 
that the hanging indention be continued to 
make the title stand out, as it is most often 
sought for by elementary teachers.) 

20. On the next line and at second indention 
type the word “Reverse”; then give the first 
title as it appears on the reverse side of the 
record, 

21. At the very bottom of the card, beginning 
at second indention and continuing at first 
indention on the next line, give tracings. 


22. Make added entries for: author if important 
or well known; composer; narrator; con- 
ductor; director; performer; form, etc. 

23. Use form for main entry, except for trac- 
ings, when making cards for added entries. 
Type subject, author, performer, etc. at top 
3 card at second indention. 

24. Make “‘see” cards for all additional titles on 
the same side of the record, referring to the 
main entry. 

25. Make a complete set of cards, except for 
sheif list card, for the reverse side of the 
record. 

26. The shelf list card is a duplicate of the main 
entry of the front of the record only, and 
without tracings. (This is a list by which 
inventories are taken and two cards for one 
record might be confusing.) 





Record 
$D4.3 Oh, Susanna. Stephen Collins Foster. 


ls 10” 


Columbia 36019 CO29747 


Calls by Lawrence V. Loy. Carson Robinson and his Old Timers (Music). 
Reverse: Buffalo boy go round the outside. 


1, Foster, Stephen Collins, author. 


2. Dance forms—square dances. 


Main entry (title) 





DANCE FORMS—SQUARE DANCES 
$D4.3 Oh, Susanna. Stephen Collins Foster. Columbia 36019 CO29747 


Record 


1s 10” 


Calls by Lawrence V. Loy. Carson Robinson and his Old Timers (Music). 
Reverse: Buffalo boy go round the outside. 


Added entry (Form) 





Record 
$D4.3 Oh, Susanna. Stephen Collins Foster. 


ls 10” 


Columbia 36019 ©O29747 


Calls by Lawrence V. Loy. Carson Robinson and his Old Timers (Music). 
Reverse: Buffalo boy go round the outside. 


Shelf list 
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The Dollar Stretcher—Simplification’ 
By Arthur H. Gager 


OST OF US KNOW OF MANY WAYS in 

which we could give greater service, but 
the money just isn’t available; in fact, we're 
busy enough trying to keep service from de- 
teriorating in the face of rising costs. One 
way to meet the problem is through greater 
efficiency. Don’t let the word turn you away. 
Many of us have a bad reaction to thinking 
about efficiency because of the very bad im- 
pression left by the old efficiency expert. His 
approach was to make changes without con- 
sulting anyone, decide how many people 
could be dismissed, and tell the others how 
much harder they would have to work in 
order to get the jobs done. Modern efficiency 
is nothing like that; in fact, it’s a game 
everyone can play. Efficiency in business is, 
basically, returning to ownership the greatest 
possible cash dividend or increase in assets 
per dollar invested. In our economy, we 
operate on the profit motive, so there is no 
gauge in efficiency, in the final analysis, ex- 
cept “How much money did we make with 
the money we had invested ?” 


Gauges of Efficiency 


Now, in your business and in my business, 
the profit is ruled out, so we must look for 
other gauges of efficiency. A nonprofit serv- 
ice organization finds it very difficult to de- 
velop a precise measuring stick of efficiency 
and therefore usually adopts two relatively 
inaccurate methods of judging: 

1. Comparison with other groups doing the 
same job. 

2. How much are we doing to improve our 
operation ? 


You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
studies that show the activities undertaken by 
various libraries and the costs of these activi- 
ties. This is an excellent method providing 
you are able to relate the reports to your own 
activities. 

The second gauge, “How much are we 
doing to improve our operation?” is less tan- 
gible but may be even more profitable. At 
least, we know we are on the right track 
when the answer is, “Nothing.” Business 
~ * Talk given at the Middle Atlantic Regional Library 


Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, in October 1953. 


Arthur Gager is Staff Director of the Technical Division, 
National Office Management Association, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
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efficiency is the direct result of making the 
most effective use of personnel and equip- 
ment. How do we do this? The best way I 
know of, and the one being used almost uni- 
versally in modern business enterprise, is 
work simplification. 


You should be interested in work simpli- 
fication if you are interested in one or more 
of these points: 


Giving better customer service. 

. Saving time. 

. Improving the quality of work. 
Reducing errors. 

Being able to pay higher salaries. 
Saving floor space. 

Improving morale. 

. Reducing time and effort. 

. Reducing costs. 


Work simplification is the highway that 
we all can travel in reaching these goals. 
What then is work simplification? The phi- 
losophy of the subject indicates that: 


1. There is always a better way to do a job. 

2. The one best way is never found. 

3. Work simplification can be applied to any 
work involving human effort if there is a desire to 
save time, money or effort. 

4. A systematic approach is better than undis- 
ciplined ingenuity. 


PON AVAYNS 


One of the leading exponents of work 
simplification, Clifton Cox, has said, ‘The 
purpose of Work Simplification is to arm 
employees with the simplicity to wonder, the 
ability to question, the power to analyze, and 
the capacity to apply.” From this, you'll no- 
tice one of the unusual features of work sim- 
plification—it is a process that can be used 
by all employees and it is not the approach 
of the expert. 


Five Basic Principles 


There are five basic principles of work 
simplification : 

1. Do Only Necessary Things. Do you type a 
name and address on a letter and then repeat it on 
the envelope? Window envelopes eliminate the 
second job eritirely and the added cost of the win- 
dow envelope is less than the cost of the typing. 
Moreover, a window envelope saves the possible 
embarrassment of sending a letter to the wrong 
person. 

2. Eliminate Unnecessary Details. One man 
found that it was entirely unnecessary to use punc- 
tuation in typing names and addresses and that it 
was equally unnecessary to use full first or middle 
names when initials would do. These simple elim- 
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inations enabled him to do without two typists who 
were leaving—a tidy gem hy dollars and cents! 
Perhaps you can imilar savings by seriously 
questioning the necessity of everything over which 
you have control. 

3. Combine Steps. Some companies deliver in- 
coming mail throughout the office and then go back 
and pick up the outgoing mail. Combining these 
two operations can save a great deal of time. 

4. R Sequence. Cases have been found 
where one clerk enters information on a form, 
sends the form to a second clerk for additional in- 
formation, and then receives the form back for 
checking. Rearranging the sequence so that the 
second bit of information is entered first eliminates 
costly back-tracking. 

5. Improve Ways of Doing Necessary Things. 
A cart for moving books through the library is 
certainly an improvement over carrying them in 
your arms. In the machine line, the automatic cam- 
era that charges out books without error by photo- 
graphing the book card, due date card, and bor- 
rower's library card simultaneously, is an improve- 
ment in methods. 


Steps in Application 


Here are the steps in applying work sim- 
plification to the problem of improving any 
of your procedures. 


a. State the problem. 
b. Visualize the problem—write it out. 
c. Simplify the problem—break it down into 
steps. 
d. Question each step: 
(1) What is the purpose of the step? 
2) Why is it done at all? 
When should it be done? 
(4) Who should do it? 
(5) Where should it be done? 
(6) How is the best way to do it? 
e. Seek suggestions—those doing the job usu- 
ally have the best answers. 
f. Work out a better method—eliminate, com- 
bine, rearrange, improve. 
g. Record the better method—write it down as 
a procedure. 
h. Experiment with a better method—test it in 
a limited way if possible. 
i. Evaluate the new method—see if it is an im- 
provement and whether it can be further refined. 
j. Recommend the better way—present the “be- 
fore and after” to those responsible for authorizing 
the change. 


~~ 
w 


Try the _— of work simplification on 
the next job you tackle—there’s no point in 
just reading about it; the profit comes from 
using it. There’s little doubt but that you'll 
be able to find a way to save time, money, 
materials, or to give better service. The pri- 
mary objective is to develop a questioning 
attitude toward everything that you do: 
“Does it really have to be done?” “How can 
it be done better?” 

It is pretty well agreed that the office is 
only 60 per cent productive. The only worth- 
while time in the office is productive time. 
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By using work simplification, you'll be head- 
ing toward maximum productivity. Remem- 
ber that each job consists of make ready, do, 
and put away. Work simplification will help , 
you toward the logical goal of maximum 
elimination of make ready and put away— 
the do part is the only part that counts! 

This case history of a work simplification 
job done by Allan Mogensen, often called 
the father of work simplification, will show 
you the thinking behind relatively simple 
office operations and the great savings that 
can be obtained. The job under consideration 
was that of protecting checks by setting the 
amount on a machine which printed the 
amount and crimped the checks so that eras- 
ures could not be made, plus putting the 
checks through an endorsing machine. Origi- 
nally, these operations were handled at the 
rate of 1,300 per day. First, it was found 
that the checks could be insured at a low rate 
which eliminated the protectograph operation 
and raised production to 2,900 which more 
than offset the insurance charges. Next, it 
was found that flipping the checks through 
the endorsing machine with a sponge, instead 
of placing them in the machine by hand, 
raised the count to 4,000 checks per day. 
Then a rubber finger was used to flip the 
checks into the machine at a rate of 7,692. 
Using an eraser on the end of a pencil to flip 
the checks doubled production again so that 
the final rate was 15,000 checks per day 
against the original 1,300! 


Improvement Always Possible 


Each of these steps shows that an improve- 
ment is always possible and that the best way 
is never found. As a sequel to this, further 
consideration brought to light the fact that 
the checks were going through a bursting 
machine to separate them at their perforations 
and that an endorsing slug could be put on 
the bursting machine — this eliminated the 
job entirely! 

In addition to simplifying your own work 
by analysis, there’s no harm in adopting effi- 
cient methods that have been used by others. 
Here are a few that you may be able to use 
directly or that may stimulate your thinking 
along the lines of simplification and improve- 
ment. 

It has been found that 75 per cent of cor- 
respondence is of no value after thirty days. 
In order to eliminate the tedious job of weed- 
ing files, the material for the first month may 
be put in one drawer and the material for 
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the second month in another drawer. At the 
end of the second month, most of the items 
in the first drawer may be destroyed and this 
drawer used for filing correspondence in the 
third month. 


Short Cuts 


When it is necessary to make a number of 
original copies of the same material, proof- 
reading is a boring task which causes errors 
to creep in at a great rate. A simple method 
is to use the last item typed as copy for the 
next. This provides automatic proofreading. 

It has been found that a great deal of 
fatigue can be eliminated when using adding 
machines for long periods. If the machine is 
placed at a lower level, either on a special 
table or on a board across an open drawer, 
shoulder fatigue is greatly reduced. 

Postal meters are no longer considered cold 
and impersonal by the average person. Rather, 
they are a sign of efficiency. 

Many companies have found great advan- 
tages in taking inventory with a dictating 
machine. This eliminates the second person 
on the job and a possible rewriting of the 
inventory. The inventory-taker gets off the 
job in a very short time and the typist can 
make the writeup at leisure. 

When typing reports, it has been found 
helpful to eliminate red figures. Instead, 
negatives are typed in parentheses which 
makes it easier to repair by obviating red 
ribbon or red carbon paper and the result 
will photograph properly. 

It is helpful to clean typewriter keys at 
night rather than in the morning. The sedi- 
ment doesn’t have a chance to dry and comes 
off more easily. 

In addressing envelopes, try this. Fold an 
814" x 11” sheet of paper lengthwise and roll 
it around the platen with the open end first. 
An envelope may then be inserted right side 
up, in front of the platen. Rolling back a 
few lines brings the envelope into position 
for typing the address. 

All of these improvements in operation 
tend to benefit your personnel and raise 
morale if you give assurance that no one is 
asked to work any faster—only better; no one 
will be fired—normal turnover, transfer, and 
additional volume take care of time saved. 
The person who is to operate the improved 
method should be in on its development as 
much as possible. 

For some further tips on good personnel 
relations, here are the ten commandments of 
good organization as developed by the Amer- 
ican Management Association: 
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There are two kinds of efficiency: one kind is 
only apparent and is produced in organizations 
through the exercise of mere discipline. This is 
but a simulation of the second, true, efficiency 
which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 
“The spontaneous cooperation of a free people." 
If you are a manager, no matter how great or small 
your responsibility, it is your job, in the final anal- 
ysis, to create and develop this voluntary coopera- 
tion among the people whom you supervise. For, 
no matter how powerful a combination of money, 
machines, and materials a company may have, this 
is a dead and sterile thing without a team of will- 
ing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 

1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should 
be assigned to each executive. 

2. Responsibility should always be coupled with 
corresponding authority. 

3. No change should be made in the scope or 
responsibilities of a position without a definite 
understanding to that effect on the part of all per- 
sons concerned. 

4. No executive or employee, occupying a single 
position in the organization, should be subject to 
definite orders from more than one source. 

5. Orders should never be given to subordinates 
over the head of a responsible executive. Rather 
than do this, the officer in question should be 
supplanted. 

6. Criticisms of subordinates, should, whenever 
possible, be made privately and in no case should 
a subordinate be criticized in the presence of execu 
tives or employees of equal or lower rank. 

7. No dispute or difference between executives 
or employees as to authority or responsibility 
should be considered too trivial for prompt and 
careful adjudication. 

8. Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary 
action should always be approved by the executive 
immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 

9. No executive or employee should ever be 
required, or expected, to be at the same time an 
assistant to, and critic of another. 

10. Any executive whose work is subject to 
regular inspection should, whenever practicable, be 
given the assistance and facilities necessary to 
enable him to maintain an independent check of 
the quality of his work. 


Look up some of your library material on 
work simplification to fill in the points I 
haven't been able to cover. Then give it a try. 
Ask why, when, where, who, and what on 
every job. You'll find better ways. You can’t 
fail to improve your operations. 


SKIPPING 


Thomas Hood wrote a poem on the art of “‘Skip- 
ping.” He recounted that grasshoppers skip, little 
children skip rope, tiny fairies skip, little boats 
skip, and practically everything else skips. Even 
readers skip: 

But oh! how Readers skip, 
In heavy volumes dipping! 
. and 
, AMS as 
. nae 


All are fond of skipping! 





An Experiment in Visual Explanation 


RECRUITING IDEA to show the work of a 

library science department through posters 
and displays was worked out by Ruby Ethel Cundiff 
in the Madison College Department of Library 
Science in Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Last year the school homecoming committee 
asked the various departments to make such dis- 
plays and exhibits. The only way to have such a 
project a success was to have it done by students. 
It was also a challenge to learn what the students 
thought we did. 

The organization course was represented by a 
slogan, FROM REQUEST TO READER, using baby 
pictures which are so popular at the present time. 
ALL IN A DAY'S WORK showed the variety of re- 
quests and questions which come into a library. 
READY REFERENCE listed some of the aids for the 
school library both in using the library and in 
selecting books and magazines for school reference 
use. HOME PLATE FOR CATALOGERS presented a 
collection of tools and aids for cataloging and a 
book “‘in process” of being cataloged. 


THE VARIETY OF REQUESTS 


A much larger group came to the library science 
exhibits than had been expected and most of them 
were not librarians. It was gratifying that they 
seemed to enjoy the exhibits and to understand 
the message conveyed by the display. 
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READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 7 
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TALKING SHOP 


| ype ea DEADLINES PLAY HAVOC with our 
relationship to the calendar, Our Christmas 
editorial had to be in type before Election Day 
dawned. Now, with some of the Thanksgiving 
turkey still in the icebox and a respectable number 
of shopping days left before Christmas, our first 
column for 1955 is due. It could be a little dis- 
concerting if it weren't for the great timelessness 


of books. 


An exciting example of this timelessness is seen 
in the fabulous exhibition of children’s literature 
which opened November 19 at the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, 29 East 36th Street, New York, and 
will continue until the end of February. The dates 
are important, for surely no librarian who can pos- 
sibly get to New York in that period will miss a 
trip to the Morgan Library. The collection, said to 
be “one of the most important exhibitions of manu- 
scripts and first editions of children’s literature ever 
assembled,” presents over 300 items of great rarity 
and significance, borrowed from 40 institutions and 
private collectors, as well as treasures from the 
Morgan Library's own possessions. 

The featured exhibit is the dedication manu- 
script of the Contes de ma Mére L’Oye—Tales of 
Mother Goose—recently acquired by the Morgan 
Library. It includes five of the stories composed in 
1695 by seventeen-year-old Pierre Perrault-Dar- 
mancour and his father, the French poet and acade- 
mician, Charles Perrault. Although these tales had 
long been known in popular tradition, here, set 
down for the first time two and half centuries ago, 
are “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Blue Beard.” Here, too, are 
the delicate drawings in color, which were copied 
for the first printed edition in 1697. 

As so often happens with stories of today, the 
first Mother Goose was prepared for the interest 
and pleasure of a certain young person, and later 
made available to others. It was ‘Mademoiselle’ 
(Elizabeth Charlotte d'Orléans), daughter of Phi- 
lippe, Duc d'Orléans, only brother of King Louis 
XIV of France, who was presented with the manu- 
script of Contes de ma Mére L’Oye, and to whom 
the first printed edition (Paris, 1697), also shown 
in this exhibition, was dedicated. There are on 
display some thirty printed editions of Tales of 
Mother Goose in the Morgan exhibit, including 
the only known copy of the first edition in English, 
which was printed in London in 1729. 

While Mother Goose is the featured display, the 
exhibition has also many other delights. What a 
thrill to see in manuscript Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, Penrod, Captains Courageous, fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen, Ivanhoe, The 
Three Bears, Rip Van Winkle, The King of the 
Golden River, Old Mother Hubbard, Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, A Wonder Book, Benjamin 
Franklin's The Story of a Whistle, Horatio Alger’s 
How Johnny Bought a Sewing Machine—the only 
surviving Alger manuscript, Gertrude Stein's The 
World Is Round, and A Christmas Carol. 
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It is a little fantastic to gaze upon these pages, 
realizing that Dickens himself took pen in hand 
and put these very words down on these very sheets 
of paper! Our printed copies of A Christmas Carol 
have, as the first chapter title, “Marley's Ghost,” 
but it was second thought, on the part of the au- 
thor: originally he had penned, “Old Marley's 
Ghost,” but had neatly crossed out the “Old.” 
Penmanship was a greater virtue, in the days be- 
fore typewriters, when paper must have been scarce 
—else why were the margins so narrow and the 
lines so tightly crowded together? An editor's task 
in those days would have certain elements quite 
different from those of today, incorporating talents 
in deciphering handwriting, with perhaps a bit of 
clairvoyance thrown in for good measure. 

But what fascinating results they achieved! For 
two and a half centuries children and adults have 
been reading and rereading these very same lines 
in books that have been perennial favorites! Be- 
cause books for children are often small and fragile, 
and quickly “used up” by little hands, very few of 
them survive in good condition—if, indeed, they 
survive at all. But the stories themselves are too 
intrinsically sturdy to lose, and so there have been 
many editions throughout the years, making tales 
like Mother Goose as familiar to tiny tots today 
as they were to “Mademoiselle” to whom they were 
dedicated two hundred and fifty years ago. 

The exhibition is arranged in four general sec- 
tions: education, featuring schoolbooks and other 
aids to learning; fables and fairy tales; nursery 
rhymes and poetry for children; moral tales to 
Mickey Mouse—a selection of great literary works 
and illustrated books giving a general panorama 
of reading matter for children of the past two 
centuries. 

Poring over the cases that contain these treasures, 
it is easy to lose one’s self to the mood they create, 
to imagine living in that era, speaking in the lan- 
guage they used and finding it comfortable and 
expressive. Forgotten is the bumper-to-bumper 
traffic on Fifth Avenue, unheard are the incessant 
horns and air brakes. Unnoticed, almost, in one’s 
inevitable preoccupation with such cherished lit- 
erary books and manuscripts, is the perfect set- 
ting of the Morgan Library itself, as sumptuous 
as it is satisfying. This exhibition provides an 
atmosphere of its own, and it is pure magic. 

Any librarian, roaming happily in this wonder- 
land, will think of little folks to bring to see it, too. 
But that would never do: children want books in 
their hands—not books just to look at in glass 
cases! Better far to go back to the library and pull 
out all these time-tested favorites and say to 
those youngsters, ‘““Here is a book that boys and 
girls have loved for two hundred years. You'll like 
it, too.” And as they read and reread, and lose 
themselves in the stories even as countless others 
have done since the stories were first put down on 
paper, they too will savor the timelessness in books 
that invokes the incredible joy of reading. 
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A PROBLEM which has troubled librarians for 
thirty years may become a thing of the past 
with the newly developed “Introduction to Library 
Science,” a classroom-correspondence study course 
prepared by the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division and the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. Success of the experimental course, which 
began in November in six Wisconsin cities, will 
ease the problem of certifying librarians in the 
state’s 312 public libraries. 

Certification by the Free Library Commission, 
required since the mid-1920s under a statute intro- 
duced by the Wisconsin Library Association, previ- 
ously could be attained only by attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School's summer 
session course. Workshop sessions, special classes, 
and correspondence study courses have been of- 
fered; but these, alone, were not enough, unlike 
the new course, which will carry Free Library 
Commission certification in grades two and three. 
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Two important publication half-century mile- 
stones will be reached this year. One is ALA's 
Booklist, to which we are happy to pay tribute by 
publishing May Massee’s article, “The ALA Book- 
list,” in this issue of Wilson Library Bulletin. 
The other is The Wilson Company’s Book Review 
Digest, which begins its second fifty years in March, 
and which will be the subject of an article by Jane 
Maddox in the February Bulletin. 
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This is the Wilson Library Bulletin’s annual in- 
vitation to librarians to send us a description of 
your most successful 1954 publicity for the ‘Pub- 
licity That Worked” section of the Bulletin’s spe- 
cial March public relations number. Material 
should reach us by January 11 and, if possible, be 
limited to about 500 words. Apart from the details 
of how you planned and carried out your publicity, 
we are also interested in the results. And we would 
like to hear about any type of publicity—-whatever 
it was that has brought your library the best or the 
most attention during the year. Pictures will be 
welcome. 
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THE MONTH 
... at random 


Gilbert Highet radio broadcasts to be released 
during January are: 

NUMBEK 17—“The Nobel Prizes” (about the 
prizes and the man who established them ) 

NUMBER 18—"‘The Face in the Mirror’’ (a talk 
about autobiographies and their writing, with ref- 
erence to Churchill, Ickes, and others) 

NUMBER 19—“The Ruler of the World” (about 
the emperor Hadrian with some discussion of Mem- 
oirs of Hadrian by Marguerite Yourcenar) 

NUMBER 20—"“A Test of Good Writing’ (on 
the theme that there is no single test of a good book 
but one virtue of all great writers is the power to 
create memorable phrases) 


eo Bo & 


Public Relations Planner, the coordinated public 
relations and publicity service for time-harrassed 
librarians, has added two new features—TV slides 
and a movie trailer. For TV, the Planner has pre- 
pared three slides on general library service, each 
with a 20-second spot announcement. The slides 
may be used separately or all may be combined into 
a full minute spot, for which copy is also furnished. 

For subscribers in localities without TV stations, 
the Planner provides, as an alternative, a 35mm 
motion picture trailer, adapted from Planner de- 
signs and animated, with full instructions and 
suggestions. 

Public Relations Planner is offering subscribers 
the series of three TV slides at $10, and the movie 
trailer at $10 also. However, subscribers taking the 
complete Planner and packet service may have their 
choice of these new features without charge. For 
further details ask Public Relations Planner, Box 
171, Tuckahoe 7, New York. 
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Maybe it is rough, but when I told him 
he couldn't go out tonight, I meant it! 
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STACK CRACKS 





SS 


When applying for cards, some resent 
steady prying. 

So, get information as if you weren't 
trying 

To issue a passport, or establish a claim 

The directions are simple. It’s really 
that plain. 

Grace B. SPEAR 


oe Bb BH 
January and February “Carnival of Books” radio 


programs will include: 


Swallows and Amazons by Arthur Ransome 

The Borrowers by Mary Norton 

Outlaws of the Sourland by Keith Robertson 

The Highly Trained Dogs of Professor Petit by Carol 
Ryrie Brink 

First Book of Poetry by Isabel J. Peterson 

The House of the Fifers by Rebecca Caudill 

The River Road by Meridel Le Sueur 

Thunderhead Mountain by Margaret Ann Hubbard 

The Loudest Noise in the World by Benjamin Elkin 
Broadcast dates and times vary from city to city. 

Check your local station or newspaper for exact 

schedule in your area. 
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As a contribution to the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Leaves of Grass in 1955, Stanford Uni- 
versity will publish on January 3 “Leaves of Grass 
One Hundred Years After,” a “fresh stocktaking” 
of Walt Whitman's life and work by seven out- 
standing American and British critics. 
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A librarian who has turned her hand to poetry 
is Mary Elizabeth R. Creglow, author of a book of 
poems entitled There Is a Tryst. The forty-eight 
page book, with stiff paper cover, is available for 
75 cents from the author, P.O. Box 24, Lake Ann, 
Benzie County, Michigan. 
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A dramatic change in format has been announced 
by the erstwhile quarterly, American Heritage 
magazine. Volume one, number one of the new 
American Heritage—a bimonthly magazine of his- 
tory in book form—appeared in December, under 
the editorship of Pulitzer prize winner Bruce Cat- 
ton. The new publication, designed for popular 
consumption, is under the joint sponsorship of the 
Society of American Historians and the American 
Association for State and Local History. Individual 
volumes of the new hard-cover magazine, which 
carries no advertising, will sell at $2.95 each; yearly 
subscriptions at $12; charter subscriptions at $10. 
For information, address American Heritage, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
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An International Affairs Book Fair, held for the 
first time in November in the exhibition hall of 
the Carnegie Endowment International Center, pre- 
sented over 2,000 current books on international 
affairs in a Combined Book Exhibit, arranged by 
subject. Copies of the catalog are still available 
without charge. Send your request to Lee Ash, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, UN 
Plaza at 46th Street, New York. 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


New Postal Manual 


The Post Office Department on December 1, 
1954 issued a new Postal Manual. This manual 
will cover in appfoximately 300 pages postal rules 
and regulations which heretofore covered some 
4,000 pages. Copies of the manual may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. for 65 cents per copy. 


White House Conference on Education 


The first meeting of the White House Conference 
Committee was held on December 2. The White 
House Conference on Education, to be held in late 
1955, will consider the major educational problems 
and will be preceded by a series of state conferences 
on education. 

Background material, for use with the state con- 
ferences, was prepared by the United States Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and sent by the Commissioner of 
Education to the chief state school officer in each 
state. A copy of this document, entitled “Back- 
ground Information,” can now be secured by writ- 
ing the Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education; Health, Education and Welfare 
Building, South; Room 4054; Washhington 25, 
DA. 


The 83d Congress appropriated $700,000 for 
grants to the states to assist with the state confer- 
ences, The apportionment of these funds on the 
basis of population, is as follows: 


Amount 
$5,000 


State 
New_ Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 
New Mexico .. 
New York .... 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota 
Ohi 


Amount 


State 
United States. . $700,000 


Alabama . 
Arizona . 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado ... 
Connecticut . 
Delaware A 
A = RE 
rgia mee 43% 
idahe Sista Rhode Island ... 
Illinois South Carolina 
Indiana .. Dakota 
lowa Tennessee ..... 
Kansas . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine ... 
Maryland .. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri ‘ 
Montana ... 
Nebraska 
Nevada ...... 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ...... 
Dist. of Columbia 
ne. We 
Hawaii_..... 
Puerto Rico ... 
Virgin Islands .. 











A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BENTLEY, Eric. The Dramatic Event. New 
York, Horizon, 1954. 278p. $3.50 

2. BOLTON, SARAH K. Famous American Au- 
thors, revised by William A. Fghey. New York, 
Crowell, 1954. 248p. $3 

3. BouMAN, JAN C. Bibliography on Film- 
ology as Related to the Social Sciences. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 42p. paper, 40c 

4, Brown, GLENORA and DEMING B. BROWN. 
A Guide to Soviet Russian Translations of Ameri- 
can Literature. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1954. 243p. paper, $5 

5. Carey, A. Merwyn. English, Irish and 
Scottish Firearms Makers. New York, Crowell, 
1954, 121p. $5 

6. CROBAUGH, CLypDE, Master List and Classi- 
fication of Interjections. Knoxville, Tenn., 5320 
E. Sunset Road, The Author, 1954. 32p. paper, $1 

7. De La SaupgEE, JAcQuEs De Btvort, ed. 
God, Man and the Universe. New York, P. J. 
Kenecy & Sons, 1953. 421p. $7.50 

8. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupational Liter- 
ature. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1954. 467p. $5 

9. FRENCH, GWEN. Anybody Can Cook. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1954. 641p. $4.50 

10. Fucwer, J. F.C. A Military History of the 
Western World. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 
1954. 602p. $6 

11. GARBER, LEo O. Handbook of School Law. 
New London, Conn., A. C. Croft, 1954. 165p. 
$3.50 

12. HARRIS, MILTON, ed. Handbook of Textile 
Fibers, Washington, Harris Research Laboratories, 
Inc., 1954. 356p. $12.50 

13. HAZLEwoop, ARTHUR, comp. The Eco- 
nomics of ‘Under-Developed’ Areas. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 89p. paper, $1 

14. Hooper, J. T. and C. A. BurLAND. The 
Art of Primitive Peoples. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. 168p. $6 

15. HuGHEes, Dom ANSELM, ed. Early Medi- 
eval Music. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 434p. $8.75 

16. Hutson, ARTHUR E. and Patricia Mc- 
Coy. Epics of the Western World. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1954. 512p. $5.50 

17. Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. Readable Books About Early American 
History. Williamsburg, 1954. 25p. paper, gratis. 

18. Keck, Luciiye L., and staff. Federal-State- 
Local Relations. Chicago, Joint Reference Library, 
1954. apply 

19. KENDALL, WitutaM J. Hi-Fi Handbook. 
New York, Crowell, 1954. —. $2.95 

20. Lasser, J. K., ed. Handbook of Accounting 
Methods. 2d ed. New York, Van Nostrand, 1954. 
1149p. $12 
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21. McGauGHEy, WILLIAM H. American Au- 
temobile Album. N.Y. Dutton, 1954. 224p. $6 

22. MARITAIN, JACQUES. Approaches to God. 
New York, Harper, 1954. 128p. $2.50 

23. Miner, Dorotuy, ed. Studies in Art and 
Literature for Belle da Costa Greene. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1954. 502p. $25 

24. National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Audio Visual Resource Guide. 
3d ed. Chicago, Council’s Central Dept. of Publi- 
cation and Distribution, 1954. 390p. $5.50 

25. Pick, J. B., comp. 180 Games For One 
Player. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 
137p. $3.75 

26. Powers, JOHN ROBERT and Mary SuE 
Mitier. Secrets of Charm. Philadelphia, Winston, 
1954. 186p. $4.50 

27. REINFELD, FRED. Commemorative Stamps 
of the U.S.A. New York, Crowell, 1954. 344p. 
$4.50 

28. SANDLER, AKE and ERNST EKMAN. Gov- 
ernment, Politics, and Law in the Scandinavian 
Countries. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 
Program in Scandinavian Area Studies, 1954. 24p. 
paper, gratis 


Liber Amicorum and Literature 


tudies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa 

Greene™ is a moving and magnificent tribute 
to the first director of the Pierpont Morgan Library 
—a beautifully printed collection of essays by fifty- 
one scholars which reflect her wide interests as a 
librarian, a bibliographer, and a scholar. It is the 
total effect of the highly specialized essays on his- 
tory and the arts, on books and manuscripts, gath- 
ered together, which gives eloquent testimony to 
the importance of distinguished libraries in the 
development of scholarship. This is recognized by 
Mr. Lydenberg and Mr. Wroth in their tributes. 
The reproductions which accompany so many of 
the studies are an outstanding feature and because 
of the wide range of subjects touched upon, his- 
torians, artists, critics, librarians, all will find ex- 
hilaration in the rarified atmosphere surrounding 
the memory of B.G. 

Remembering that the Morgan Library has per- 
haps the greatest number of editiones principes of 
classical writers held by any library in this country, 
one can turn with more equanimity to more modern 
abridgments, digests prepared so that those who 
run may read Epics of the Western World® The 
Iliad and The Odyssey, The Aeneid, Beowulf, Song 
of Roland, The Cid, Nibelungenlied, The Lusiads, 
The Divine Comedy, ard Paradise Lost are here 
summarized with brief introductions which give 
the social and cultural matrices from which the 
poems grew, the way they reached us, and some of 
the problems which scholars have had to solve in 
making these poems comprehensible to readers of 
later times. As such, it will be a useful handbook 
for undergraduates, though it may offend the pur- 
ists who prefer to read these epics in the original. 
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The well known Famous American Authors? 


has been revised to include more recent investi- 
gation, expanded to include more recent writers 
such as Willa Cather, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
O'Neill, and Stephen Vincent Benét. Because of 
the familiar tone of the essays, it will be enjoyed 
by high school students who feel they can appre- 
ciate Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, and Whitman 
more if they know more about their lives—and 
there are many who feel that way. 

It is interesting to observe from A Guide to 
Soviet Russian Translations of American Litera- 
ture,* covering the period from 1917 to 1947, that 
six of the twenty American authors in Bolton's 
Famous American Authors are not represented: 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, Holmes, Wharton, 
and Benét. But this commentary on Soviet taste in 
American literature, with accompanying checklist 
of 1,678 titles of books, articles, and poems, reveals 
a great interest in our school of critical realism, 
our poets of protest, and writing by or about Amer- 
ican Negroes. These replaced the earlier interest 
in popular American fiction. The compilers feel 
that the year 1947 marked the disappearance of 
practically the last vestiges of liberalism in Soviet 
choice of fresh American works for translation and 
that the Soviet reader of today probably thinks of 
American literature in terms of London, O. Henry, 
a small number of nineteenth century classics, and a 
handful of officially approved left-wing contempo- 
raries. This sad commentary on our times gives 
bibliographic data, including English title, arranged 
alphabetically under author, appended index of 
American titles, and tables of most widely pub- 
lished authors and yearly summaries of book pro- 
duction. 

If we are seeking interjections to express our 
sadness, we may find them classified under grief in 
Master List and Classification of Interjections* |! 
This modest pamphlet lists alphabetically more 
than 500 interjections from various languages, 
mostly English, and classifies them under appro- 
priate subjects in another section. It makes an odd 
little supplement to a library’s collection of dic- 
tionaries and thesauri. 


Religion, Art, Music 


Church groups with projectors will find the third 
edition of the Audio Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education™ a fully annotated 
cumulation of evaluations of this material, a guide 
kept up to date by a monthly bulletin. Classified 
by stated objectives, e.g., developing relationship 
with God, the contents of films, slides, records, etc. 
are described, with information on source and price. 
A topical index and a list of sources are included. 

For those who seek a Christian answer to mod- 
ern materialism through the printed word rather 
than the film, the collection of essays, God, Man 
and the Universe,’ provides a synthesis of theology, 
philosophy, history, and science from a Catholic 
point of view. Contributions from European pro- 
fessors and theologians consider the existence of 
God, the origin of life, of religion, the problem of 
evil. The appended bibliographies emphasize 
French sources, which is understandable since the 
book is adapted and translated from the original 
French edition which appeared in 1950. 

As the first volume of the series World Perspec- 
tives, Approaches to God™ is a short work by one 
of our greatest living philosophers, Jacques Mari- 
tain. It ably carries out the purpose of the series 
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which is to present short books written by the most 
conscious and responsible minds of today, repre- 
senting new vistas in terms of world and human 
development. Other contributors to the series in- 
clude Crane Brinton, Albert Einstein, Walter Gro- 
pius, André Malraux, Harold Urey, and many 
others of equal distinction. The set, when com- 
ye will make a most valuable reference source 
or those more concerned with basic trends in 
modern civilization as seen by our contemporary 
thinkers and world leaders than with the more 
segmented presentation of knowledge found in 
encyclopedias. 

The place of music in the church is set forth in 
the admirably documented Early Medieval Music,” 
the second volume (but first to be published) of 
The New Oxford History of Music. This set, when 
complete, will not be a revision of the older Ox ford 
History of Music, but an entirely new survey, par- 
ticularly intended for the professed student of 
music for whom the documentation of sources and 
bibliographies are particularly designed. Dom An- 
selm Hughes has written four of the eleven chap- 
ters which make up volume two, on polyphony, 
twelfth century music, music in fixed rhythm, and 
the motet; other writers covering early Christian 
music, Latin chant, Gregorian chant, liturgical 
drama, and medieval song. The inclusion of nota- 
tions and the effort to present music as an art de- 
veloping in constant association with every form 
of human culture and activity, as well as the 
scholarship represented, add to the importance of 
this title. 

The Dramatic Event* as a source of what Eric 
Bentley has to say about the modern American 
theater is considerably more time-consuming to 
consult because there is no index. This is a pity, 
for Mr. Bentley’s original and sometimes contro- 
versial opinions add a lighter touch to the body of 
dramatic criticism than will be found in more 
prosaic works, and make it a good supplement to 
Best Plays of . 

A small monograph, The Art of Primitive 
Peoples,“ presents an ethnological approach to the 
subject by a British collector and a British writer. 
Its chief reference value is its inclusion of selected 
examples of art which have not previously been 
reproduced in book form, examples from Polynesia, 
Melanesia, American Indians, West Africa, and the 
Congo. Its high price will discourage all librarians 
except those building up special collections in this 
field. 

If maintaining a charming appearance and man- 
ner is an art, then Secrets of Charm™ may be con- 
sidered as a useful handbook of instructions on 
how to be “Charming of Form, Charming of Grace, 
Charming of Dress, Charming of Face,” these 
being the titles of the first four chapters by a man 
whose name is associated with those models of 
feminine charm—Powers models, The authority of 
the writer, the informal style, and the generally 
optimistic tone should make this a popular guide. 
Some might even recommend it as a basic hand- 
book for librarians, taking its place beside our 
everyday professional tools. 


Cook Books and Handbooks 


Also optimistic in tone is Anybody Can Cook, 
written on the premise that anybody who can read 
and who longs for good flavors in food will find 
that cooking is not hard at all. The clear statement 
of basic principles, the specific instructions, the 
home cooking course will recommend this cook 
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book to young brides and may even clarify the 
thinking of those who fancy themselves as more 
experienced cooks. 

Excellent for the school library is Commemora- 
tive — of the np * which by its o_o 
logic. t accompanying text tells 
the history of the country, History teachers who 
wish to interest young stamp collectors will find 
the approach stimulating though they may feel that 
such stamps as the Light Brahma Rooster, com- 
memorating the poultry industry centennial, are 
less significant than the one showing Liberty hold- 
ing the torch of freedom and enlightenment. A 
table of sources and an index are included. 3 

A profusely illustrated volume which dramati- 
cally portrays the role of the automobile in Ameri- 
can life is the American Automobile Album,™ 
which unfortunately may be too high in price for 
purchase by small libraries. The emphasis on 
people as well as cars makes this an egw | 
contribution to the social history of the last hal 


century. 

English, Irish, and Scottish Firearms Makers* 
also places emphasis on people—the people who 
made firearms from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the nineteenth century. Very 
brief biographical sketches range from mere iden- 
tification to somewhat longer accounts of persons 
about whom more is known. There is a brief 
chronology in this special biographical dictionary. 

Both outdoor and indoor games are included in 
180 Games for One Player,* intended to be played 
against time, chance, or circumstance. Though the 
author is British, the straightforward instructions 
can be used by Americans as well, either by a soli- 
tary adult who wants to keep fit by playing one-man 
volley ball or by a frantic adult with a bored onl 
child on his hands, who might be amused wit 
string puzzles like Cat’s Cradle. Both sections are 
further classified under such divisions as pencil and 
paper games, head games, tool and toy games. 


History and Social Sciences 


Readable Books about Early American History," 
includes 300 titles chosen primarily for their read- 
ability and availability, emphasizing personal narra- 
tives, letters, and diaries. Classified by period and 
by special topics, such as Indians and the frontier, 
it also gives a brief list of general histories, peri- 
odicals, and reference books. Though there are no 
annotations, it should be useful to study clubs and 
to small libraries which wish to build up collec- 
tions in this field. 

A Military History of the Western World,” by 
an eminent British military analyst, covers the 
period from earliest times to the Battle of Lepanto 
in 1571. Clear be. and diagrams of battles and 
campaigns, a readable style, and a detailed index 
distinguish this history of wars and their political 
origins. 

Of the 3,225 references included in the classified 
and annotated Occupational Literature,’ more than 
half have been published since 1950, another third 
between 1945 and 1949, evidence that the compiler 
has applied one of her criteria, recency and timeli- 
ness, conscientiously. Other criteria, set forth in a 
useful section, include authenticity, objectivity, suit- 
ability, availability, information not found else- 
where, cost, style and a Ng format and physi- 
cal features, and motivation for further reading. 
The items arranged alphabetically by occupation 
are supplied with complete bibliographic data, in- 
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cluding price, and constitute the section of the 
book most useful to counselors. However, librar- 
ians will find the fully described series publica- 
tions, e.g. Way of Life series, the standards for use 
in evaluating occupational literature, and the direc- 
tory of sublichans a preat help in acquisition. 

Four specialized bibliographies range in subject 
matter from area studies to films. The first, Bib/i- 
ography on Filmology as Related to the Social 
Sciences,* is an unannotated list of books and peri- 
odicals, foreign and domestic, arranged alp i- 
cally by author, and intended for research workers 
and students in psychology, sociology, psychiatry, 
physiology, anthropology, and philosophy. Titles 
are given in the original and in French and English 
translation when necessary. The compiler hopes 
that an enlarged edition of this Unesco pamphlet, 
classified by subject, may be issued at a later date. 

Both classified and annotated are two area stud- 
ies: S Gun ately Law in the ae 
navian Countries,” gro country under ap- 
propriate subjects; and The Economics of ‘Under- 
Developed’ Areas." The first is confined chiefly to 
books, the second includes also articles and official 
publications, and has an index of authors, editors, 
and places. 

Also classified, but not annotated, is Federal- 
State-Local Relations, A Selected Bibliography," 
drawn from a wide range of books, articles, and 
government publications, Because of the impor- 
tance of the subject, the classification under single 
aspects of the larger problem, and the authority of 
the compilers, this will be most useful in univer- 
sity and large municipal libraries. 

Of more general interest is the Handbook of 
School Law," a nontechnical presentation in the 
form of questions and answers of legal principles 
taken from court decisions, intended to make ad- 
ministrators aware of the complexities of the law 
but not legal experts. The eight chapters cover 
such aspects as school finance, schoo! property, 
teachers, and pupils. An index is supplied. 

Much more specific is Lasser’s Handbook of 
Accounting Methods,” the second edition of an 
authoritative explanation of systems used by 85 
specific industries, each by an expert in the field. 
This revision is an updating of practices and 
shquld prove as useful as the earlier edition of ten 
years ago, following the same pattern of including 
for each industry a brief description of the busi- 
ness, theory of accounts, and bookkeeping methods. 
There is a subject index. 


Technology 


A new handbook which brings together data of 
importance to the research worker in the field of 
textiles is Handbook of Textile Fibers." Excellent 
in format, it includes a glossary of 1,800 terms, 
a directory of fiber types and sources, as well as 
longer sections on physical and chemical properties. 
Other useful reference features are identification 
tables, yard numbering and counting systems, chem- 
ical and engineering tables, economic and produc- 
tion data, and a list of periodicals. A detailed 
index is appended. 

Hi-Fi Handbook” is intended for the music 
lover with mechanical aptitude who wants to under- 
stand high fidelity, to select the best equipment, - 
and to make his own repairs. It should also be 
useful in audio-visual courses in college for its 
chapters on various systems, on installation, and 
its glossary of terms. 
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Display for the Month 


>* THE peopie 
af. THE 


UNITED 
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W'° THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS was 
the caption of a UN-focused bulletin board 
at the Academy High School library in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. Around the world map in the lower left 
corner of the board were fastened seals of the UN 
member nations. These were cut from a UN num- 
ber of Senior Scholastic (which appeared several 
years ago) and mounted on cardboard. By using 
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NATIONS... 


bank pins with plastic wax on the heads, it was 
possible to attach the seals several inches away from 
the board, giving an appearance of depth. The 
slogan stapled to the map—Books Are Bridges to 
Understanding Other People—was one issued for 
Book Week several years ago. Jackets of appropri- 
ate books and small cut-out flags of UN member 
nations completed the display. 
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Safety Week, observed in January at the Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, High School, was marked by 
a DRIVE CAREFULLY bulletin board display of jackets 
from road-oriented books such as Back-Seat Driver, 
Road Race, and U. S. 40. The heading was made of 
Mitten letters attached to shadow cut-outs of auto- 
mobiles placed against pictures of automobiles cut 
from magazines. Supplementing this and other 
safety posters was a bookcase-top display of old and 
new model cars placed on streets that were marked 
off with book jacket spines. Miniature traffic signs 
were used, and a small OBEY YOUR PATROL bulletin 
board with pictures, clippings, and a South Caro 
lina drivers’ handbook. 


A Bolton High School (Alexandria, Louisiana) 
library display of ceramics made by art students 
created unusual interest among faculty members 
students, and visitors. The bulletin board behind 
the display table was covered with brown crepe 
paper and Mitten letters were used for the caption, 
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DEVELOP YOUR CREATIVE ABILITY THROUGH CE- 
RAMICS. Jackets from new pottery and ceramic 
books were tacked to the bulletin board. A pink 
linen sheet was used over the table on which the 
ceramics were displayed, with cards bearing the 
names of their creators. The fact that Parents’ 
Night was observed during the course of the display 
afforded parents an opportunity to compare the 
work of their youngsters with that of others. 






For real, or armchair, travelers the library of 
Wichita, Kansas, High School West designed a 
travel-oriented bulletin board with points of a giant 
compass pointing to book jackets of different global 
areas, The paper-sculpture compass was made of 
folded red and blue construction paper 


DON’T WORRY—READ AND RELAX IN '54; START 
NOw was a hit book display at the Nashua, New 
Hampshire, Public Library. According to the li- 
brarian, this simple display elicited more comments 
than any book-and-poster display he had seen in 
more than forty years of library experience. 





a 6 
BELOW: 

New books were the theme of the EVERYONE 1S 
GABBING ABOUT display at the T. B. Scott Free Li- 
brary in Merrill, Wisconsin. The exhibit showed 
two young people carrying on a telephone conver- 
sation about the new books they have found on 
their special shelf at the library. Colored cord was 
used to make a realistic telephone cord. 





Younc Peopie Discuss New Books IN MERRILL, WISCONSIN 
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Student assistants at Old Town School in To- 
baccoville, North Carolina, planned this 1T’s TIME 
YOU READ THESE! bulletin board to stimulate 
reading of new books, Corrugated green and white 
paper was used as a background with a cutout 
clock showing all the parts springing from it. 










OUR RICH 
HERITAGE 








The A. M. Strange Library, new Negro branch 
of the Lee County Library in Tupelo, Mississippi, 
featured a particularly successful display entitled 
OUR RICH HERITAGE, Jackets of books by and 
about Negroes were arranged on the bulletin board. 
Below them, a section of shelving contained vol- 
umes of history, biography, poetry, art, music, and 
literature by and about Negroes. 
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*Trodemork 


Changeable 3 Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%"-9""), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 


ene © MMMMMNNNNS 
C NOOOOOOC 
PPrOOR 


IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 
a aa 


(all Pinbok*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥%,"" to 2’’—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
ond suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free nine 
Your own initials s 






Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. W-15 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
6 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. | 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


r------ 








What Do You Expect of 
Your Field Worker? 


N: INFREQUENTLY your editor feels great 
sympathy for the man handling two tele- 
phones at once. In our case, we hear county and 
regional librarians pour their problems into one ear, 
discussing state agency workers, their strengths and 
shortcomings. Into the other ear the state agency 
people, field workers, consultants, and advisers re- 
count their frustrations in detail. 


So, in order to clear the air, this column will be 
open to suggestions and constructive criticisms of 
the work done by your state agency. We'll be glad 
to print what's on your mind without mentioning 
names, provided the letter is signed, of course. 
State agericy workers are sincere in asking ‘““What 
is my job? How can I work more effectively in 
helping our libraries improve their service? You 
can help field workers do a better job by writing 
us your ideas and suggestions. 


Adequate Circulation Statistics 


Answers to a questionnaire on methods of count- 
ing circulation disclosed that there was considerable 
discrepancy in the “circount” methods used by 
Missouri county and regional libraries. This fact 
invalidated the careful annual statistical compila- 
tions made by the Missouri State Library, so that 
they are unusable for comparisons. 


After a thorough discussion of this situation, li- 
brarians agreed last fall that a standard method 
should be adopted and that a smaller circulation 
count was preferable to spending staff or teacher's 
time in getting a take-home “circount.” Paradox- 
ically we can give greater service if statistics look 
as though we gave less!’ according to Dorothy 
Russell, chairman of the committee. 

The agreement finally adopted was divided into 
three parts: 

Policy: 1. Circulation is defined as the number 
of books, pamphlets, and magazines loaned for 
home reading to schools; not the number of books 
read in the library or school. 2. Books which are 
renewed by request count as a circulation; automatic 
renewal of books is mot counted as circulation. Ex- 
ceptions listed below under Number 1—Practice. 
3. Circulation is in no case to be estimated, nor 
the number of times a book is read within the 
home to be counted. 

Practice: 1. Schools (elementary, high, and 
rural): count circulation once when books are left 
at schools, whether in classroom collections or 
checked out to individuals. If books are left for 
more than one month, count again each month. No 
count is made of names on cards, i.e. no count is 
made of actual home use. 2. Deposit collections 
and special collections sent to adult clubs or or- 





Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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ganizations: count circulation once when books are 
deposited at stations. When books are picked up, 
count each name on the book card, after the first 
name. 3. Main libraries, branches, and circulation 
from bookmobile direct to individuals: count once 
when books are charged. 

Suggestions: 1. The State Library shall request 
each library to indicate on its annual circulation 
report whether statistics were kept in accordance 
with this method. 2. The chairman of the ‘‘cir 
count” committee shall send a copy of its approved 
method of counting circulation to each newly ap- 
pointed head librarian of a county or regional 
library. 

Copies of the questionnaire used may be obtained 
from Dorothy Russell, Librarian, Christian-Stone 
Regional Library, Galema, Missouri. 


Publicity Ideas for 1955 


Getting the leading stores of the county seat to 
publicize the library added new zest to the Paulding 
County, Ohio, Library's advertising last year, ac- 
cording to Frances F. Beatty. Asked whether they 
would occasionally be willing to work out window 
displays around one or more new library books, the 
five leading dry goods stores, women's shops, and 
haberdashers agreed to do so. As a result, several 
attention-getting windows have attracted nonlibrary 
users. For instance: A window of baby and tot’s 
clothing was all in the most luscious shades of pink, 
while right in the center, attractively displayed, was 
our new new Illustrated Handbook of Infant and 
Child Care, by Wava McCullough, in its pink and 
aqua jacket. 

In September, our largest dry goods store devoted 
an entire window to aprons! Crisp white organd) 
aprons, red and white checks, black net emblazoned 
with sequins, Dad’s chef apron, and many others 
were attractively displayed, flanked with yards of 
draped materials and trimmings. Our new book, 
How to Make Aprons, reposed in the middle, sur- 
rounded by cards of rainbow-hued rickrack braid 
We have since had many calls for “the book on 
aprons.” 

The first Saturday in November we participated 
in a project of an entirely different nature. The 
Home Demonstration clubs of the county held a 
Christmas Open House in the courthouse, to help 
the community prepare for the holidays. The 
Paulding County Library had a display along witl 
the clubs. The theme of our exhibit as stated on a 
colorful poster was “Let the Library Help with 
Your Christmas.” We displayed books on Yuletide 
decorations, Christmas recipes, programs, parties, 
outdoor decorations, stories, as well as new book: 
that we recommended for gifts. We also secured 
hundreds of copies of the booklet, Growing Up 
with Books, and handed them to those stopping at 
our table. There was much favorable comment on 
the library exhibit. 

No wonder! 

(Continued on page 399) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S , 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS sous 


More on Student Library Groups 


co MONTH I promised to write further about 
student library clubs and associations. When 
I was a guest of district 8 of the Texas Teen-Age 
Library Association in October, two things im- 
pressed me especially. One was the 1954-1955 
project of this lively group. It is planning to com- 
pile a list for young people from a state-wide canvas 
of the members’ favorite books. As this project was 
discussed, the potential values were very exciting. 
The theme promises more and better reading; all 
will participate; the experience in writing annota- 
tions will be helpful; and the artistically inclined 
members will have an opportunity to develop an 
attractive cover design. Best of all, the association 
will have something tangible to regard with pride 
at the end of its year’s endeavor. I was not asked 
to contribute, but I cannot help but speculate on 
which particular book among my treasures I would 
choose to include. We shall all be interested in 
watching for the results of this project when it is 
printed 4 the Texas Education Agency. 

The other thing that stirred me was the clever 
and illuminating talk given by Kitty Roth, president 
of district 8. In fact, I liked it so much that I asked 
Kitty if I might have a copy to include on this page 
so that you might share my enjoyment. Here it is: 

Do you know what nine-seven-six-point-four rep- 
resents on the spine of a book? Naturally, every 
good Texan knows this! Put that number with 
District 8, TALA and the number becomes even 
more important. Yes, the Teen Age Library Asso- 
ciation of Texas is a very important organization 
and today is a very special day because it is our 
third annual district meeting. As president I am 
very happy to greet you all. 

Since we are a group of library student assistants, 
let us browse around figuratively a few moments in 
our favorite library. Those nine hundreds spell 
history and travel to us, Yes, TALA has a history 
—a very interesting one at that. It likewise spells 
travel, because belonging to TALA means seeing 
how the other half of Texas lives. There are dis- 
trict meetings such as this one and state conven- 
tions we can attend. Our three district meetings 
have taken us to San Antonio, to Seguin, and here 
in New Braunfels. State conventions, beginning in 
1949, have led teen-age librarians to see Abilene, 
Houston, Dallas, Galveston, and San Antonio. Fort 
Worth beckons us this year. 


Well, is TALA just history and travel? Indeed 
not! There's fact and fiction and fun galore! Let's 
drop by the biography shelf. Just look at those 
famous authors we have been fortunate to meet in 
person. Only last year Jeanette Sebring Lowrey, 
author of Margaret and In the Morning of the 
World, told us what it takes to be an author. 


Our organization is a useful art. We learn how 
to be of service to others and how to help our- 





_ School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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selves in the library. Service with a smile could 
well be the slogan of TALA. Among the various 
organizations on every campus, ours is outstanding 
in that the members do render service to their 
school. Naturally, library assistants are pleasant 
individuals. Assistants easily get that way from all 
the friends they make across the charging desk. 
It’s loads of fun to tell Sally or Jane about The 
Sea Gulls Woke Me or Maggie Daly's Guide to 
Charm. 

Not only is TALA a useful art, it is likewise a 
fine art. It takes an artistic touch to make those 
bulletin boards look like a show window from 
Saks-Fifth Avenue. But look at the results that at- 
tractive displays achieve! You can expect circula- 
tion to shoot up at least fifty per cent! Etiquette is 
our business. We learn to become Emily Post and 
Amy Vanderbilt, Jr., because TALA sponsors lots 
of social activities throughout the year. 

All in all, TALA is a wonderful all-around or- 
ganization. Although the members are not expected 
to be walking encyclopedias, they do learn how to 
walk to the encyclopedia for that most important 
answer Tom or Sue must have before the third 
period this morning. ... 

All in all, it was a capable, charming presentation 
of the enthusiastic participation of teen-age libra- 
rians in school library service. 

And while we are still in Texas, this description 
of the Sour Lake School Library Club, as reported 
by Bertha Terry Conwell, the librarian, will give 
an idea of how some of the TALA groups operate 
on a local basis: 

The Sour Lake School Library Club is composed 
of two upper classmen and the members of the 
seventh grade. The upper classmen serve as advis- 
ors to the junior members. They also hold the office 
of president and vice-president. Usually they are 
elected delegates to district or state meetings. This 
has proven valuable as the advanced pupil is more 
capable of bringing information of interest to bis 
particular library situation. 

The seventh-grade student is also the beginning 
high school student at Sour Lake. Through his ac- 
tive membership in the Library Club, he acquires 
a greater social responsibility. As a library assistant 
he develops an awareness of his responsibility to 
his school and to his community. Greatest of all, 
he develops a love for reading that he might fail 
to obtain later. 


For Future World Citizens 


We should like to call your attention to the re- 
vision of Nora Beust’s mimeographed list entitled 
“Books to Help Build International Understand- 
ing,” issued by the United States Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Washington 25, June 
1954). Books of all types and for all grades 
through 12 are included and arranged under four 
main headings: General; Western Hemisphere; 


(Continued on page 399) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Festivals 


N HER NEW YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FES- 

TIVALS, Dorothy Gladys Spicer takes her 
readers on a tour of the English countryside, stop- 
ping frequently to watch such traditional and 
characteristically English celebrations as: 


Tolling the Devil's Knell at Dewsbury 
Planting the Penny Hedge at Whitby 
The Horn Dance at Abbots Bromley 


. . and the ancient Summer Solstice Services, 
Stonehenge, Wiltshire. Of these services, the au- 
thor says: 

Each year several hundred people gather at 
Stonehenge to witness the Midsummer Day sun 
rise and shine upon the Altar Stone of the so- 
called Druids’ Circle. 

A “modern” Druid Order, founded in the four- 
teenth century and calling itself the Church of the 
Universal Bond, conducts the Summer Solstice 
dawn services. Druid Bards, dressed in white and 
purple robes, file into the Circle about an hour 
before dawn and perform their rites before the 
altar stone. Viewed from this point, the sun rises 
directly over the Hele Stone, some two hundred 
and fifty feet distant. According to tradition, this 
imposing megalith was brought from Ireland by 
the Devil. 

As the sun appears over the horizon and shines 
upon the altar stone, the Chief Druid recites a 
prayer and consecrates the “sacrament,” which is 
placed before him, surrounded by seven candles. 
He then ms wine from a silver cup. Each member 
of the Order, in turn, pours out and drinks a litile 
wine, while facing the sun. 

Spectators at the ceremony usually present a 
mixture of students, cyclists, hitchhikers from Lon- 
don, couples in evening dress, and a few youths, 
perhaps, who manage somehow to camp all night 
within the Circle, even though the official gates 
are closed. 


Formerly, the ceremony took place on June 21. 
Recently the date has been changed to Midsummer 
Day. The Stonehenge ceremony as it exists today 
is a revival, not a survival, of what once was an 
old folk observance. 

To help librarians and researchers, the author 
arranges the festivals chronologically according to 
holiday seasons—includes a full page county map 
of England—a glossary of festival terms—a list of 
books for further reading—and assorted indexes. 
There are also many quotes of festival lyrics and 
poems. 


Doubled Frequency 


In response to requests from subscribers asking 
for more frequent publication of LIBRARY LIT- 
ERATURE, it will be published quarterly in 
March, June, September, and December instead of 
semi-annually in June and December. The new 
schedule will become effective with the quarterly 
issue of March 1955. 
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New Name 


The VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 
which until now has been available on the service 
basis will, from January 1, be billed as a direct 
purchase at $5 for all libraries. ($6 outside Canada 
and the United States.) It will also be re-titled as 
VERTICAL FILE INDEX: A Subject and Title 
Index to Selected Pamphlet Material. 


New Printing of Plays 


Recently published and designed to develop 
understanding of books and libraries is the second 
printing of BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS, 
Volume II. Selected and edited by Edith M. 
Phelps, these plays have been submitted by libra- 
rians, teachers, and in some cases, students. Thus, 
they have a close connection with student interests 
and attitudes. ‘They will be helpful,’ Miss Phelps 
says, “in programs for Book Week celebrations, 
for assembly or class use, parent teacher meetings, 
or for any occasion where the gospel of books and 
the library can be spread.” 

Volume I of BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS, 
printed in 1938, is also in print. 


Change in Style 


The new, 15th edition of THE CATALOG OF 
REPRINTS IN SERIES has an important change 
in style which the editor feels ‘‘will add consider- 
ably to the convenience of the Catalog.” For ex- 
ample, different editions of the same book were 
formerly listed in alphabetical order by series. Now 
they are listed in alphabetical order by publisher, 
followed by the series name in parentheses. 

This means, of course, that you will no longer 
have to refer to part two of the catalog in order to 
identify a publisher. 


Debating News 


The third, revised edition of the popular Hou 
To Debate: A Textbook for Beginners has just 
gone into its second printing. 


Bulletin Columnist 


Harry Bauer, “Seasoned to Taste’’ columnist of 
the Bulletin, is represented in the November issue 
of the Washington Alumnus by an article, “The 
Stature of a University,” analyzing the question, 
“What makes a university great?” Mr. Bauer is 
director of libraries at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Possible Reprints 


Readers have expressed interest in Helen C. 
Sill’s article in the November WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN. If enough requests are received, the 
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BULLETIN will reprint this article on serials for 
children at 10 cents a single copy, or 5 cents each 
in lots of twenty or more. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


Volume number 21 of DOCTORAL DISSER- 
TATIONS for 1953-1954 lists 9,000 dissertations 
—exactly 6,370 more than were recorded in the first 
volume for 1933-1934. This enormous increase is 
partly explained by the rapid growth of graduate 
schools during the same period from 81 to 129. 

For lovers of statistics, here is how the disser- 
tations are grouped by subject: 


Se ees, ee 104 
NRPS ea arene ee 152 
physical sciences .............. 2417 
ND DENNOUD igi. x esies hate a ‘ 239 
biological sciences ............ 2509 
SME OUUEIO osc ee wees isc 2745 
igs fle ee 834 

ROE Wi GW ORIS eckson 9000 

Visitors 


Among recent Wilson Company guests have 
been: 

Lewis Coffin, assistant director of the processing 
department of the Library of Congress. 

Patricia Brewer, reference librarian of the Epsom 
Public Libraries of the Surrey County Library, who 
has been on exchange during the past year at the 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 

Frank Schick of the Columbia University School 
of Library Service and James Dance, librarian of 
Columbia's Psychology Library, with sixty-five stu- 
dents. 

Virginia Beard, head of the film bureau, and 
Mary Dollard, head of the popular library division 
of the Cleveland Public Library. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BooK AND LispraRy P Lays. Edith M. 
Phelps, ed. Volumes I and II, $2.50 
each. 

CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES, Robert 
M. Orton, ed. 15th edition, 1954, with 
Spring 1955 Supplement. $4 in U. S. 
and Canada ($5 foreign). 

DoctorAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1953-1954, 
Arnold H. Trotier, and Marian Harman, 
eds. (No. 21). $8. 

How to DEBATE: A TEXTBOOK FOR BE- 
GINNERS. H. B. Summers, F. L. Whan, 
and T. A. Rousse. $3 (formerly $2.50). 

VERTICAL FILE INDEX. Yearly subscription 
$5 in U. S. and Canada ($6 foreign). 

WILSON LiprARY BULLETIN. Subscription 
price $2 a year; single copies 25 cents 
each. 

YEARBOOK OF ENGLISH FeEsTIVALS. Dor- 
othy Gladys Spicer. $5. 
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Staff 


EDUCATION INDEX announces the promo- 
tion of Julia W. Ehrenreich, who has served as its 
managing editor since 1942, to the post of indexer. 
Before her association with EDUCATION 
INDEX, Mrs. Ehrenreich had worked in the pro- 
duction department of both CUMULATIVE 
BOOK INDEX and READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Frederic A. Krahn, editor of the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM GUIDE, has conducted “Ameri- 
cans at Home,” a series of film discussions, at the 
Kingsbridge Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary. The program, on alternate Tuesday eve- 
nings, has featured films on ‘The American Cow- 
boy,” “Men of Gloucester,” “An American Far- 
mer,” and “Southern Highlanders.” 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 396) 
Wayne County Export 
The Wayne County Library charging system, now 

being more and more widely used, has also been 
installed in the New American Memorial Library in 
West Berlin. During October 1954 the circulation 
ran to 57,878. According to Charles Mohrhardt, 
associate director of the Detroit Public Library, who 
installed the system, the borrowers’ slips carry 
advertising of book dealers on the reverse side. 
This was done so the cost of the slips would be 
borne by the book dealers. 


Writing to Walter H. Kaiser, originator of the 
system, Mr. Mohrhardt reported, When the crowds 
piled up at the check-out desks, we installed four 
instead of the two originally planned. The four 
lines moved smoothly and endlessly through most 
of the eight hours the library was open. Visiting 
librarians from Sweden, Denmark, and several cities 
in Germany were intrigued with the charging sys- 
tem and spent much time watching it in operation. 
I am sure the system will be copied elsewhere in 
Europe as a result of this demonstration. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 397) 

Europe; and Asia, Africa, Australia. Titles as late 
as 1954 are listed. A new feature of value is the 
supplement of radio recordings prepared by Ger- 
trude G. Broderick, radio-television specialist. 

We believe in the power of literature in shaping 
attitudes and building understanding. Therefore, 
we consider this a very valuable list for librarians, 
teachers and counselors. We do not seem to have 
a price for it, so please secure this information 
before ordering. 

To everyone of you—a wonderful Christmas and 
a bright New Year! 
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FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Plains, N. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
— labels for alphabetical file of 


3 fields of work and 483 cross 
Use on ANY 
.. ography ‘ 
idliogra 06 label 
7.50 Force aid. » 


references. 
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List of peatings 
Complete. 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING co. 


Terre Haute |, Indiana 














SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
service, guaranteed by 25 years 





a 
of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York Ii, N.Y 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 
£t qe a> K S our comprehensive stock 

of several hundred 
STECHERT - thousand volumes— 


The World’s ag others through our efi- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth pet here and abroad. No 
New York 3, charge for searching. 














New York 


retirement, 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN in 
Metropolitan Area, L.S. degree, 
1 month vacation, 38 hour week. Good salary 


Box P., c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 








JUNIOR LIBRARIANS: 
one children’s, Main Library. Also children’s, 
Bookmobile. N.Y. provisional certificate, 
$3,600; professional certificate, $3,960; plus 
appropriate experience, Senior Librarian I, 
Bookmobile, $4,020. Public Library, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 


TRAINED PUBLIC LIBRARIAN for 
new two county region. $10,000 book bud- 
get; demonstration Bookmobile; $3600 salary; 
vacation and sick leave; Headquarters in 
small friendly town where cost of living is 
low. Apply with qualifications, photograph, 
and references to Dr. J. B. Nix, Opp, 
Alabama. 


Two reference, 
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PEOPLE 


ARE MORE INTERESTING THAN ANYBODY 
SCHWEITZER - 4 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is a monthly report on the 
YEARBOOKS famous men and women in all walks of life who make 
NOW news headlines, Among the celebrities written up in 

IN PRINT the bound Yearbooks listed opposite are: Fred Astaire, 
Beatrice Lillie, Clark Gable, Queen Elizabeth, John 
Foster Dulles, Chiang Kai-Shek, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
1953 Mickey Mantle, Walt Disney, Marion Brando, Georgi 
1952 M. Malenkov, Ed Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, Leo 
Durocher, Anthony Eden, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
1951 Joseph R. McCarthy, Dean Acheson, Ho Chi Minh, 
1950 Victor Borge, President Eisenhower . . ..4 total of nearly 

3,000. names. 


1949 - 

Photograph portraits accompany each biography. 
1948 Facts are garnered from dozens of sources, including 
1947 newspapers and technical and general periodicals. 








1946 Monthly issues are available on, subscription and 
1945 these are cumulated in Yearbooks with necrology, 
index by profession, and cumulated index. 














MONTHLY ISSUES, $4 a year —_ YEARBOOKS, $6 each 
(foreign price, $6 a year) — (foreign price, $8 each) 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY « 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
SS SS SS 












To provide the reader with a quick, 
- visual picture of the historical set- 
J ting, articles on ‘each State are illu- 
I o i 6minated by photographs and paint- 
Ft geseee : ings of important sites and events, 
asf effectively grouped on a single page. 


Background material presented in 


% This i one of a series of advertisements to focus attention om the many such concise and graphic manner 
exclusive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and fo explain why leads both to a livelier understand- 
owners of this remarkable new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much ing of the text and to a lasting im- 
more exciting and readable to use. 


pression of the subject as a whole. 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family 
20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


®@ 10,000,000 words 

@ 10,000 pages 

® 50,000 subjects 

@ 15,000 Mvstrations 

@ Hundreds of full color iustrations 

© 3200 importont contributors (including 

15 Nobel prite winners) 

@ 40 beautiful, informotive end papers 

© 190-page world atlas in color 

© Th ds of crots ref 

© Complete bibliographies 

WALTER DAL SCOTT 

Chewman, Editorial Board 

FRANKLIN J. MBINE 

Editor-in-Chief Librery Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at a wbstantial discount. 
Safisfection guorenteed or money refunded. 


PS LAaeS: SPENCER PRESS, INC, some SoEe o 





179 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, LINO 
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From All the year round 
by Mabel L. Rollinson (Harper) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 
field, and Toronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 


THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger 
SETON. Katherine .. 

Du Maurier. Mary Anne 

STONE. Love is Eternal 
DAVENPORT. My Brother's Keeper 
Arnow. The Dollmaker 

Basso. The View from Pompey’s Head 
HyMAN. No Time for Sergeants 
GANN. Soldier of Fortune 
GouZENKo. Fall of a Titan 
FAULKNER. A Fable 

STEINBECK. Sweet Thursday 
Hunter. Blackboard jungle 
SELINKO. Desirée 

HEMINGWAY. Old Man and the Sea 
WaLtTari. The Egyptian 

Keyes. The Royal Box 


RotH. I'll Cry Tomorrow 

PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking 

HecuT. A Child of the Century 

BristoL. TNT, the Power Within You 

PeaeE TR. Be Wa BE ca his ee ni Ganon sde Chee 6 ba wakeiee tees 005.4% 
OVERSTREET. The Mind Alive 

HAGEDORN. The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill 
Ceci. Melbourne 

Bucx. My Several Worlds 

SANDBURG. Abraham Lincoln 

CHESSMAN. Cell 2455, Death Row 

Davis. But We Were Born Free 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 
Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
> by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 
The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
ae and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


CoLveR, ALICE MaRy (Ross) 1892- 


Measure of the Years. Dodd 1954 332p 


$3.50 

“The story of the Martin family of Indian 
Town (now Stockbridge, Massachusetts) and 
especially of lovely Prue Martin, the eldest child 
in the family. It was in this isolated village of 
four white families and a hundred Indians that 
Prue was to find romance with David Reynolds 
of the King’s Army, and was to live through the 
bloody years of the Indian Wars.” Huntting 


HAYDN, RICHARD, 1905- 


Journal of Edwin Carp. Simon & Schu- 
ster 1954 242p front $3.50 

Told in diary form, this novel of an Eng- 
lish Mr Milquetoast concerns the “tribulations 
of a precise, not too bright Britisher of sixty 
who is dominated by a deaf, rather ;senile; old 
mother, but wishes to marry Maude Phelps, a 
widow with a fiendish small boy.” Library jour- 
nal 


LE May, ALAN, 1899- 


The Searchers. Harper 1954 272p $3 

A story of “the long search by Amos Ed- 
wards and Martin Pauley for Debbie, the only 
survivor of ;Amos’) brother's family after an 
Indian massacre. . . With revenge as much a 
part of their years’ search as love, they follow 
the Comanches only to find that Debbie has be- 
come more Indian than white. The cavalry comes 
and Amos rides with it to his death, but for 
a there is the hope that he can save her.” 

irkus 


MEAD, EDWARD SHEPHERD, 1914- 


Big Ball of Wax; a story of tomorrow's 
happy world; a novel. Simon & Schu- 
ster 1954 246p $3.50 

“Things war pes along very well back 
in the old jet and days of 1992 until a new 
invention—XP (short for Experience )—threat- 
ened to destroy all consumer interest in every- 


thing. No one could buy anything, do anything, 
or go anywhere because they got it on XP. Big 
business men had to meet the challenge and this 
is the story of what happened.” McClurg. Book 
news 


PATTON, FRANCES (GRAY) 1906- 


Good Morning, Miss Dove; illus. by 
Garrett Price. Dodd 1954 218p illus 
$2.75 

“When the citizens of Liberty Hill see the 
redoubtable Miss Dove being carried to a doctor, 
two generations remember with gratitude a code 
of behavior learned in her classroom, ‘where no 

leeway was given to the personality, where a 

thing was black or white, right or wrong, polite 

or rude, simply because Miss Dove said it 
was.” Bkl. 

Parts of the book have appeared in the 

“Ladies home journal” 


STONE, ALMA, 1914- 


The Harvard Tree. Houghton 1954 309p 
$3.50 

This is a picture of a Texas town, of an 
era, of a society, of a family, and of some en- 
gagements in the war between the sexes. The 
town is Ben Dort, Texas, population 2200; the 
time, the early 1920's. It is seen through the 
eyes of one family, most of all through the eyes 
of its youngest member, Laura 


YOURCENAR, MARGUERITE 


Memoirs of Hadrian; tr. from the French 
by Grace Frick in collaboration with 
the author. Farrar, Straus 1954 313p 
$4 

First published in Paris in 1951 

“This is a fictional autobiography written 
by the Emperor Hadrian to his seventeen-year- 
old grandson, Marcus Aurelius. The author has 
made use of Hadrian’s writings and the writings 
of historians, friends and enemies to reconstruct 
the world and career of the Roman Emperor.” 

Huntting 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALLEN, FRED, 1894- 
Treadmill to Oblivion; with drawings by 
Hirschfeld. Little 1954 240p illus $4 
“The creator of ‘Allen’s Alley’ and “Town 
Hall tonight’ recalls twenty years in radio and 
the constant alertness and “sy son necessary 
to keep his show fresh, really , and main- 
tain it on a higher level than mere clowning.” 
Retail bookseller 
HOLLAND, VYVYAN BERESFORD, 1886- 
Son of Oscar Wilde. Dutton 1954 237p 
illus $3.75 
“Essentially the autobiography of that son, 
Vyvyan Holland, and a biography of his brother, 
Cecil, and of their mother. But overshadowi 
their pathetic = is the imposing figure o 
Oscar Wilde.” lisher’s note 
JOYE, MADELEINE 
He Was Not My Son; tr. from the 
French by Michael Scott ;pseud,. Rine- 
hart 1954 155p $3 
First published in London by Jarrolds, 


“For seven years Madeleine Joye, a Swiss 
mother, accepted the twins as her own, in spite 
of Paul’s difference; then she saw what must be 
her real son, apparently the child of another 
woman.” Retail kseller 

A shortened version ie in McCall's 
magazine under the title: My son was not my 
son 


McCormick, PATRICIA, 1929?- 


Lady Bullfighter; the gers | of 
the North American matador; illus. 


1954 


with photographs ; line drawings by the 


author. Holt 1954 209p illus $3.95 
“This personal story of a Texan girl who 
has taken her place with her masculine counter- 
parts in the bullring . . . introduces one into 
some of the step by step agonies of training, 
securing opportunity, meeting failure as well as 
success, gives one a closeup of the facets of bull 
fighting.” Kirkus 
Marx, ARTHUR, 1921- 
Life with Groucho. 
1954 310p $3.50 
A son’s-eye view of “the childhood and 
family background, the way up, the big time 
on Broadway, in pictures . . . ,of his father, 
Groucho and his well-known brothers through 
their madcap careers. The special touches are in 
the little details of family life.” Kirkus 
Parts of the book have appeared in the 
Saturday evening post under title: My old man 
Groucho 


Pak, IN-DOK 
September Monkey, by Induk Pahk. Har- 
per 1954 283p $3 

This autobiography of a Korean woman 
“tells how Japanese aggression and American 
mission schools played a large part in her life. 
It was after a series of family crises that educa- 
tion in America came. Later, enriched by con- 


Simon & Schuster 
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tact with American life and education, world 

travel and study, she returned to work in and 

for her homeland.” Huntting 
RicE, GRANTLAND, 1880-1954 

The Tumult and the Shouting: my life 
in sport. Barnes, A.S. 1954 368p 
41 plates $5 
_ , Autobiography of the famous sports writer, 

originator of sports films and friend of great 

athletes for some fifty years 
SAUSSINE, RENEE DE, 1897- 

Paganini. Foreword by Jacques Thibaud ; 
tr. by Marjorie Laurie. McGraw 1954 
271p illus $4.50 

a u oe yt Paris . 

s biography o great violinist tells 
of his boyhood lessons and concerts, his early 
compositions, his rise to fame, his tours through 
Europe, his love affairs and his long fight 
against illness and death 


BELIEFS 


EVANS, BERGEN, 1904- 
Spoor of Spooks, and: Other Nonsense. 
Knopf 1954 295p $4.50 
Belaboring myths, vulgar beliefs, and un- 
reason generally ;the author) sheds the light of 
common sense into many cluttered and musty 
corners of dark human life. His purpose is “to 
give aid and comfort to the enemies of non- 
sense 
Murrow, Epwarp Roscoe, 1908- comp. 
This I Believe: 2. Ed. by Raymond 
Swing. Simon and Schuster 1954 233p 
$3 pa $1 
“The personal philosophies of one hun- 
dred thoughtful men and women in al! walks 
of life—Twenty of whom are immortals in the 
history of ideas, eighty of whom are our con- 
temporaries of today—written for Edward R. 
Murrow.” Subtitle 


FLIGHT 


CLARKE, ARTHUR CHARLES, 1917- 

Going into Space; illus. with photographs 
and diagrams. Harper 1954 117p illus 
$2.50 

The author tells the history of rocket de- 
velopment; man’s achievements in dealing with 
the physical laws that govern the universe; the 
construction of a space ship and the prospect of 
establishing temporary and permanent space sta- 
tions above the earth’s stratosphere 

Murcuig, Guy, 1907- 

Song of the Sky; with illus. by the au- 
thor. Houghton 1954 438p illus maps 
$5 

“The book is ostensibly a record of the 
thoughts that occur to the author in the course 
of a regular transatlantic run. What emerges 
finally is a number of things . . . a charting of 
the ocean of the sky . . . a lesson in aerial navi- 

ation; and the story of the development of 
ight.” Book-of-the-Month Club news 
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STILLSON, BLANCHE 
Wings, Insects, Birds, Men; drawings by 
Kenneth Gosner. Bobbs 1954 299p 
$3.50 
“A collection of facts about the instru- 
ments of flight—the wings of insects, birds, and 
men—.gathered after years of devoted study. It 
begins more than 225,000,000 years ago and ad- 
vances to the time of the Wright brothers.” 
Huntting 


LEAGUES BENEATH 
THE SEAS 


Quttici, FoLco 
The Blue Continent; Yaw by 
Folco Quilici in collaboration with 
Giorgio Ravelli. Rinehart 1954 246p 

illus 24 plates $5 

“The head of its photographic division 
writes . . . of the Italian 12-man expedition to 
study the flora and fauna of the Red Sea. They 
discovered beauty, had fun, came close to death 
a time or two, and learned novel and interesting 
things about luring fish (or frightening them), 
skin diving, and under-water photography.” Re- 

tail bookseller 


NATURE 


Krick, IRVING PARKHURST, 1906- 
Sun, Sea and Sky; weather in our world 


and in our lives, by Irving P. Krick 
and Roscoe Fleming. Lippincott 1954 
248p illus $3.95 
“The book outlines theories of the way 
our atmosphere acts which were first put for- 
ward some twenty years ago by pioneering 
meteorologists, including its senior author, Irv- 
ing P. Krick. .. We have also included much 
upon the new science of weather modification, 
to increase rainfall, suppress hail and otherwise 
to influence weather to man’s benefit.” Fore- 
word 


ROBINSON, MABEL LOUISE 
All the Year Round; pictures by Aldren 
Watson. Harper 1954 150p _ illus 
$2.50 
Observations about the weather, animal 
life, flowers and trees, and the landscape of 
Maine and metropolitan New York during each 
of the twelve months 


SpEcTrorsKY, AUGUST C. 1910- ed. 

Book of the Sea; being a collection of 
writings about the sea in all its aspects ; 
with 64 pages of illus. in halftone and 
gravure, and many line drawings. 
Appleton 1954 488p illus 64 plates 
map $10 

This collection of 83 excerpts of varying 
length includes material on sea travels, sea ad- 
venture, scientific exploration of the ocean 

floors, naval battles, etc. by such authors as Vil- 

liers, Heyerdahl, Hakluyt, McFee and Conrad 


OTHER LANDS AND 
PEOPLES 


BEECH, KEYES, 1913- 

Tokyo and Points East; introduction by 
James A. Michener. Doubleday 1954 
255p $3.75 

A Far Eastern gy se correspondent 
covering the Korean War, offers some pertinent 
and pointed observations on the people partici- 
pating in it, as well as his own personal re- 
actions 


DuRRELL, GERALD MALCOLM, 1925- 
Bafut Beagles; illus. by — Thomp- 
son. Viking 1954 238p illus $3.75 


“An —— to collect animals from the 
grasslands of Bafut in the northwest Cameroons 
provides material for (this; book, .. Four hunt- 
ers and six hunting dogs were employed by Mr 
Durrell and they proudly accepted his appella- 
tion of ‘Bafut Beagles.’ In addition to the daily 
routines of hunting and caring for the animals, 
Mr Durrell found time to become friendly with 
the ruler, or Fon, of Bafut.” Library journal 


MCLAUGHLIN, KATHLEEN, 1898- 
New Life in Old Lands. Dodd 1954 
272p illus $3.75 

“Tells how the welfare agencies of the 
U.N. are gathering their technical field workers 
from the more fortunate countries and sending 
them, with their equipment, their skills, their 
patience, courage and good will, to the needy 
areas of the earth.” McClurg. Book news 


RELIGION 


Maus, CYNTHIA PEARL, 1880- comp. 
Old Testament and the Fine Arts; an an- 
thology of pictures, poetry, music, and 
stories covering the Old Testament. 
Harper 1954 826p illus maps music 
$5.95 
Companion volume to: Christ and the fine 
arts 
There are six sections covering the Penta- 
teuch; the era of Joshua and the Judges; the 
kingdoms of Saul, David and Solomon; the 
kingdom of Israel; the kingdom of Judah and 
the fall of Judah; the exile and the return. In- 
cludes author and title indexes of pictures, 
poetry, music and stories 


STERN, KARL, 1906- 
Third Revolution; a study of psychiatry 
and religion. Harcourt 1954 306p $4 


“The author discusses the current contro- 
versy between psychiatry and religion, and main- 
tains that their reconciliation is not only possible 
but necessary. He shows that the factual obser- 
vations of psychoanalysis are perfectly compat- 
ible with religion.” McClurg. Book news 








SCIENCE AND ITS USES 


PooLe, LYNN, 1910- 

Science the Super Sleuth; illus. by Clif- 
ford N. Geary. McGraw 1954 192p 
illus (Whittlesey House publications ) 
$2.75 

“Included among the aspects of the work 
of science for law enforcement is the chemical 
process—of testing by gradient; lie detecting; 
testing by spectrographs; the work of the micro- 
scope and the X-ray; and the use of fingerprints 
and other tracers. .. Emphasis ;is; on the cor- 


relation of police and science and on the role of 

scientific evidence as it leads to confession.” 

Kirkus 

SHEPLEY, JAMES ROBINSON, 1917- 

Hydrogen Bomb; the men, the menace, 
the mechanism, by James R. Shepley 
and Clay Blair, Jr. McKay 1954 244p 
$3 


The authors take the reader behind the 
scenes of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Security Council, the White House, 
while some of the most fateful decisions in 
American history were being made and offer 
their interpretation of the events 

WILSON, MITCHELL A. 1913- 

American Science and Invention; a pic- 
torial history. . . Simon & Schuster 
1954 437p illus map $10 

“The fabulous story of how American 
dreamers, wizards, and inspired tinkerers con- 
verted a wilderness into the wonder of the 
world.” Subtitle 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


DuRFEE, CHARLES HENRY, 1894- 
Should You Drink. Macmillan 
152p $2.49 
“An informal explanation of how and why 
a normal drinker becomes a problem drinker, 
and how he may be returned to his family, 
social and business life without hospital or in- 
stitutional confinement. Case histories lend a 
varied . . . touch.” Kirkus 
OCHSNER, ALTON, 1896- 
Smoking and Cancer; a doctor's report. 
Messner 1954 86p illus $2 
{The author, “states categorically that ciga- 
rettes cause cancer of the lung, gives his evi- 
dence, and points up the horrific results of 
smoking in any form.” Retail bookseller 


THIS IS AMERICA 


Davie, EMILY, 1915-_ ed. 

Profile of America; an autobiography of 
the U.S.A. Text comp. by Emily 
Davie. Foreword by Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. Introduction by Louis Brom- 
field. Picture editor, Bryan Holme. 
Crowell 1954 415p illus maps (A 
Studio bk) $8.50 


“Under the headings Settling the New 
Land; Government; Religious, Moral and Eco- 


1954 
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nomic Struggles; Spanning the Continent; Agri- 
culture and Conservation; Achievements; Amer- 
ica at War; Education; American Expression; 
and As Others See Us—;the editor) has included 
the words and works of America’s great per- 
sonalities — from Erikson to Eisenhower and 
—_ the Constitution to McGuffey’s Reader.” 
irkus 


GOODFRIEND, ARTHUR 
What Is America? Simon & Schuster 
1954 123p illus $3.50 pa $1.50 

“Words and pictures show the American 

way of life. The book is based on the conclu- 

sions of a series of round-table discussions by 

some of the most distinguished specialists on all 

aspects of American life.” Huntting 


HARRISON, GORDON A. 

Road to the Right; the tradition and hope 
of American conservatism. Morrow 
1954 342p $4.50 

“A assessment of the aims and achieve- 

ment of a tradition returned to power after 20 

years, this is also the . . . story of the growth of 

American business toward political responsibil- 

ity, illuminating both the past and the problems 

we face politically today.” McClurg. Book 
news 


HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL, 1893- 

Down on the Farm; a picture treasury of 
country life in America in the good 
old days. Commentary by Stewart H. 
Holbrook; pictures assembled and col- 
lated by Milton Rugoff. Crown 1954 

188p illus $5 
The pictures (photographs, advertisements, 
pee gay! prints), cover many elements of 

e 


rural life in all parts of the country before motor 
power transformed the scene 


IvEs, BURL, 1909- 

Burl Ives’ Tales of America; with deco- 
rations by Helen Borten. World Pub. 
1954 305p illus $3.95 

“From the fact and legend of yesteryear 
tthe author; summons the stories of Pocohontas 
and John Smith, of the __ George Wash- 
ington, Paul Bunyan and Bigfoot Wallace, Cap- 
tain Kidd and Jean LaFitte . . . a housewife 
heroine of the Mohawk Valley and an un- 
suspected informer in the Revolution, ghosts 
and Indians.” Kirkus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


ARCHIBALD, JOSEPH, 1898- 
Fighting Coach ,by, Joe Archibald. Mac- 
rae Smith Co. 1954 192p $2.50 

“A young football coach at a smal! college 
finds that problems multiply when his team sud- 
denly wins national acclaim for its scoring rec- 
ord. He has to decide whether it is more impor- 
tant to win or to develop team character.” 


Retail bookseller 
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MITCHELL, FAYE L. 


Pitch in His Hair; illus. by Pers Crowell. 
Doubleday 1954 224p illus $2.75 
“Washington Territory is the setting for a 
. Story of pioneer family living and | a girl 
whose great ambition is to go away to school to 
prepare for teaching. Since she feels that her 
going depends on the decision of her visiting 
relatives and their adopted son Jack to settle 
nearby, Abby is determined that they like the 
West.” Bkl. 
STOLZ, MARY (SLATTERY) 1920- 
Pray Love, Remember. Harper 1954 
345p $2.75 
“‘Dody was prettier than average and she 
had higher than-average ambitions for a teen-age 
girl. Her determination to escape from a rou- 
tine life in her hometown helped her find a 
bridge to another, more exciting world.” Retail 
bookseller 


SUTCLIFFE, ROSEMARY 


Eagle of the Ninth; illus. by C. Walter 
Hodges. Oxford 1954 255p_ illus 


$2.75 

“Marcus Flavius Aquila, whose father had 
commanded the First Cohort of the Ninth 
Legion—lost, unexplained, somewhere in Brit- 
ain, is on his first command when the story 
opens. By its close, he has won his honors in a 
hard cause, wounded, permanently crippled, in 
one action, achieving the impossible in reclaim- 
ing the lost eagle of his father’s command.” 
Kirkus 


TREASE, GEOFFREY, 1909- 


Silken Secret. Vanguard 1954 189p $2.75 

“Eighteenth-century London is the setting 
for a tale of mystery and adventure in which 
young Dick Arlington is caught up in the com- 
motion caused by the Industrial Revolution.” 
Retail bookseller 


SUBTEEN 


DARLING, MAR JORIE 


Journey to Ankara; illus. by Raymond 
Creekmore. Macmillan 1954 unp illus 
$2.25 

“The story of a 12 year old Turkish boy 

Orhan as he goes through experiences that prove 

his manhood, Son of a shepherd, he lives in a 

village near Ankara. He's given a sheepdog who 

kills a wolf. Then when he rescues a little girl 
on a journey to Ankara, Orhan is finally re- 
warded with his own flock.” Kirkus 

DE JONG, MEINDERT, 1906- 

Wheel on the School; pictures by Mau- 
rice Sendak. Harper 1954 297p illus 
$2.75 

“In the tiny sea town of Shora ,in Hol- 
land; Lina—one of Shora’s six school children 

—wonders why there are no storks around, be- 


7 


cause storks come to all the other villages. Her 
ueries set off a chain of incidents wherein the 
ve boys, Lina, their teacher and several other 
Shorans become engaged in a rather frantic 
search for wheels to put on their roofs—as nest 
bases for the birds.” Kirkus 


SMILEY, VIRGINIA KESTER 


Little Boy Navajo; | yeas by Tom Two 
Arrows. Abelard-Schuman 1954 unp 
illus $2.50 

A story of a Navajo boy’s efforts “to prove 
himself capable of herding the family sheep. 

Determined that his father a silversmith, and his 

mother a weaver, shall keep at their trades, 

Little Boy rides out one day, saves a lamb from 

a rattlesnake and convinces his parents that he is 

man enough.” Kirkus 


STUART, JESSE, 1907- 


Penny’s Worth of Character; illus. by 
Robert Henneberger. McGraw 1954 
6ip illus (Whittlesey House publica- 
tions) $1.75 

“A study in character in which a boy 
named Shan who, when he returned empty sacks 
to the country storekeeper, was tempted to ac- 
cept a penny each for ten sacks when only nine 
were reusable.” McClurg. Book news 


WatTTs, MABEL 


Patchwork Kilt; illus. by Winifred Brom- 
hall. Aladdin 1954 unp illus $2.25 

“All her relatives agree that young Biddie, 
a Highland lassie, shall dance the Highland 
fling at the fair, and they all give back the 
Scotch plaid presents Biddie’s mother has given 
them, so that she may patch them together to 
make a proper Scotch plaid skirt for Biddie.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


EASY BOOKS 


CROWELL, PERS 


What Can a Horse Do That You Can't 
Do? Written and illus. by Pers Crow- 
ell. McGraw 1954 unp illus $2 

A picture-book in rhymed couplets “which 
demonstrates the hilarious things which would 
happen if a boy or girl tried to do what a horse 
does, or if a horse tried to do what a boy or 
girl can do.” McClurg. Book news 


KESSLER, ETHEL 


Plink, Plink! ;goes the water in my sink, 
by Ethel and Leonard Kessler. Double- 
day 1954 unp illus $1.50 

A “first lesson about water. Boats sail on 
it, fish swim in it, dogs are washed in it—just 
as all those things happen to me too !—the little 
boy in the book.” Kirkus 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month, 


BARNHART, T. A.; DONNELLY, W. A. and 
SmitH, L. C. eds. Viewpoints: Readings 
for Analysis. Prentice-Hall 1954 $3.95 
(Prentice-Hall English Composition and 
Introduction to Literature Ser. ) 


COMMONWEAL (PERIODICAL) Catholicism 
in America; a Series of Articles. Harcourt 
1954 $3.75 


CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION IN THEIR RELATION TO 
THE DEMOCRATIC Way OF LIFE. Symbols 
and Values; an Initial Study. The Con- 
ference 1954 $6 


DANIELS, FARRINGTON, and SMITH, T. M. 
eds. Challenge of Our Times. Burgess 
1953 $3.50 


FARBER, EDUARD. Nobel Prize Winners in 
Chemistry, 1901-1950. Schuman 1953 $5 


GriswoLD, A. W. Essays on Education. 
Yale Univ. Press 1954 $2.75 


HuTCHISON, T. W. Review of Economic 
Doctrines, 1870-1929. Oxford 1953 $6 


MACCARTHY, SIR DESMOND. Humanities. 
Preface by Lord David Cecil. Oxford 
1954 $3.50 


MODERN EDUCATION and HUMAN VALUES; 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Series v5. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press 1954 $3 


NEWMAN, P. C.; GAYER, A. D. and SPEN- 
CER, M. H. eds. Some Readings in Eco- 
nomic Thought. Norton 1954 $5.95 
(Norton Readings in Economics) 


SAVETH, E. N. ed. Understanding the Amer- 
ican Past; American History and its In- 
terpretation. Little 1954 $6 


TAYLOR, HAROLD. On Education and Free- 
dom. Abelard-Schuman 1954 $3.50 





